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The Municipal Outlook in St. Louis 


By Mayo Fesler 


Secretary of the Civic League of St. Louis 


A workingman of St. Louis soon after 
the close 


sition when asked what permanent 


of the Louisiana Purchase Expo- 
good hi 
individually derived from the Fair repli 

‘Ty dollars 


Unfortunately this expressed the opinion of 


a month added to my rent.” 


many people who regarded the Exposition 





nerely as a means of promoting their own 
These citizens 


financially fron 


particular material welfare. 
fully expected to benefit 
the Exposition, ar 


neant 


d when they learned that 


no gold mine for them they wer 


pon to entert the leaders es of 
tiv From them | eived 
ew I ohnts nad ide is Y x | + ize 
{ them. Her citizens s the nc hite 
city a <¢ ibinat n of chitectural beauty 
ever be re see] Chev s n i : n 
et rmatl é tv th its o} ent 
group plan, its clean streets, its excellent 
}) e St ri ts iet ~ re 
strange rast the 5 : 
le rs } nh had been I ne ] dr 7 irs 
! rocess of b 








NEW 


branches are being 


PUBLIC 


This is the central library; 


their feel- 


the work- 


voiced 
ings in terms similar to that of 
ingman quoted above. 


sorely disappointed and 


This, however, was not the experience or 
feeling of the majority of the citizens, who 
estimated the value of the Fair 
correct point of view, namely from its value 


from the 
to the city as a community. They realize 
that it was an event of vast importance to 
the life of the city. By them it will con- 
tinue to be looked upon as an epoch making 
incident in the city’s development. It is 
the commonly expressed opinion among the 
people that St. Louis dates her municipal 
renascence from the days of the World’s 
Fair. A city which has been strangely self- 
satisfied and selfcentered was 
contact with the world. She 


thrown in 


called 


was 


LIBRARY, ST. 





LOUIS 


established in different sections 


a haphazard, unrelated and ugly collection 
factories and business blocks. The 
World’s Fair was the most effective 


pal edueator which her citizens 


of homes, 
munici- 
uuld have 
employed. 

St. Louis before 


1900 was, like Chicago, 


regarded as a city given over largely to 
corruption in municipal affairs. Nor was 
the reputation without justifications, as was 
shown by the vigorous investigations and 
prosecutions instituted by Cireuit Attorney 


Folk. 
engrossed in the development of her com 
Political corruption had 

upon as a 
ilture 


(afterward Governor) St. Louis was 
mercial interests. 
to be looked 
Public art 
comparatively little appreciation. 


matter of 
with 
Her peo- 
The poli 


come 


and ec met 


course. 


ple were pulling at cross purpose 


[101] 
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BROAD DRIVES, WITH STREET-CAR LINES ON EITHER SIDE 


ticians of both parties were pulling together, 

and little was being accomplished toward 

the advancement of the city’s interests. 
Civic Effects of the Exposition 

In the midst of this low ebb in civic spirit 
the hundredth anniversary of the purchase 
of the Louisiana Territory approached. 
When an international exposition in com- 
memoration of this event was decided upon 
the enthusiasm of all classes of the people 
was aroused and united. A new spirit as- 
serted itself. They realized the necessity 
of better city government, of well paved 
streets, of improved transportation facilities, 
and of a general improvement in the city’s 
appearance if visitors were to be favorably 
impressed. 

They took hold of the situation with zeal. 
They made an entire change in the person- 
nel of the men who controlled the city hall 
by electing to the highest office a man of 
high business standing and integrity. They 
went to work to set their house in order for 
those who were expected to visit the Fair 
in the summer of 1904. The Fair was 
opened in May and through its gates 
passed crowds of people during the seven 
months of its existence, one-third of whom, 
it is estimated, were residents of the city 


St. Louis. They saw within the walls 
of the Exposition, in addition to the prod- 
ucts of field, factories, mines and schools 

all the world the finer forms of art, the 
practical way in which streets and squares, 
avenues and boulevards can be made more 
beautiful. They were given a conception 
of harmony and beauty in architecture 
which cannot be effaced and which is now 
expressing itself in the desire for improved 
living conditions in all parts of the city. 

Che grouping on Art Hill was an inval- 
uable lesson in municipal architecture, the 
model playground was an inspiration to the 
public recreation movement. Those who 
saw these images of what might be had 
permanently imprinted on their minds the 
desires for a reproduction of that art in 
actual city building. It was in this way 
that the international exposition was to St. 
Louis a most effective education. 

The aroused public sentiment which was 
then developed did not die with the Fair. 
It continued and still continues to express 
itself in an increased interest in municipal 
government and improvement. In 1904 
there were in St. Louis only ten associations 
working for the mutual advancement of 
St. Louis; in 1909 there were sixty-two such 
organizations. A large majority of these, 
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of course, are distinctly local in character 
and some of them have little influence, but 
they are all expressions of that new civic 
spirit which has taken hold of the city. 
Before the gates of the Fair had closed 
the agitation was begun for a plan provid- 
ing for the grouping of the then contem- 
plated public buildings and future buildings 
which would be needed. This resulted in 
the appointment by the Mayor of a Public 
Buildings Commission, which made its in- 
vestigation and prepared a report contain- 


system; and a unique plan 
plaza. This plan was enthu 





ceived and is serving as the bas 
suggested improvements. 

One year later (1908) followed a bond 
issue of $11,500,000 for public improve- 
ments, many of which were recommended 
in the City Plan Report. These bonds were 
voted, and the city is now bus ly engaged } 
making the improvements provided in that 


issue: $3,500,000 for a 





cross the Mississippi; $2,000,000 for a new 








Sey 


NEW CITY HALL—THE NUCLEUS OI 


ing illustrated plans for an elaborate and 
dignified group of buildings including the 
City Hall and the proposed publie library. 





First Steps Toward a City Plan 

This was followed two years later by a 
movement on the part of the Civic League 
appointing several committees to prepare a 
City Plan for St. Louis. After eighteen 
months of serious labor these committees 
issued their report containing recommenda- 
tions for the grouping of public buildings; 
the creation of civie or neighborhood cen- 
ters with branch libraries, school building 
public baths, ete., grouped about a play- 
ground; an extensive inner and outer park 











ANY GROUPING OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


municipal court building ; $2,000,000 for the 
extension of sewers; $1,000,000 for hospitals 
and asylums ; $1,000,000 for bridges and via- 
ducts; $650,000 for small parks: and 
$500,000 for boulevards. In addition to this 
the Library Board is building a central 
library at a cost of $1,500,000, and six 


branch libraries rangit 





$30,000 to $90,000 have already been erected 
or are contemplated 

Since the Exposition the city has added 
col siderably to her park area; has built and 
equipped two public bath houses, one public 
comfort station and eight municipal play- 
grounds. In addition to this a law has been 
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LIGHTING STANDARD RECENTLY ADOPTED IN 


ST. LOUIS 


If a majority vot is cast in favor of the 
park system the Reservation District is 
thereby established and the Governor is au 
thorized to appoint five commissioners, not 


more than three of whom shall be members 


of the same political party. This Board 
of Commissioners will have power to plat 
the park system, condemn land for parks 


ICAN CITY 


parkways, and levy a tax to pay for 
ng and maintaining them. In St. 


Louis County there are several areas of 
ded Jand admirably adapted for park 
ses; these will, no doubt, be included 
Reservation District when  estab- 
she 
Ornamental Street Lighting 
(nother improvement which has followed 


awakening is the installation of a more 
efficient and attractive system of street light- 
ing in the business district. In 1908 the 
Civie League's Committee on Street Light- 
ng issued an illustrated report advocating 
, more modern and brilliant system of street 
lighting. A Down Town Lighting Asso- 
ciation composed of the property owners and 
business men in the district was organized, 
and witl i year the Association had nego- 
tiated, installed and paid for a series of 
100 magnetite are lights on artistic stand- 
ards for the district bounded by Fourth 
and Twelfth Streets, Washington Avenue 
and Market Street. These standards were 
installed at a cost of only $1.00 per front 
foot of property fronting on these streets. 
While there is some criticism of the stand- 
ard the efficiency of the lighting can hardly 
be lmprove 


Charter Revision 

(long with these definite plans for phys- 
ical betterment came the demand for a re- 
vision of the city charter, which is wholly 
insuited to a progressive policy of improve 
ments, The demand came much more 
slowly, but none the less inevitably. At 
first it met with feeble encouragement from 
the political parties. So long as the pro- 
gressive spirit was satistied to express itself 
in the promotion of physical improvements 
only the politicians were not concerned, but 
when it began to insist upon the improve- 
ment of the political machinery, they grew 
strangely silent. Four years ago the Civic 
League’s Charter Revision Committee ad- 
dressed a letter to each of the 82 candidates, 
f the three or four political parties, for 
the Municipal Assembly, asking them 
whether or not they would vote favorably 
for the passage of an ordinance calling for 
the election of thirteen freeholders to frame 

new charter. Only nine of them replied 
in the affirmative and most of them made no 
reply. A bill, however, was prepared and 
introduced in the Council in May, 1905. 
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PROPOSED MUNICIPAL COURT AND PUBLIC PARKWAY, LOOKING SOUTH, THIRTEENTH TO 


FOURTEENTH STREETS 


The measure was defeated. In the fall an- 
other bill was introduced in the House of 
Delegates but was never even reported by 
the committee. In 1906 and 1907 similar 
bills were introduced, two public hearings 
held, and the measure passed the Council 
but failed in the House. 

In March, 1908, the Civic League’s Com- 
mittee called a meeting of the commercial, 


ST. LOUIS PLAN NO, II 


civic, professional and social organizations 
in the city and organized a Joint Confer- 
ence on Charter Revision consisting of rep- 
resentatives of 41 associations. After much 
persistent effort and on the the 
municipal election in April, 1909, the two 
Houses of the Municipal Assembly passed 
the ordinance which received the approval 
of the Mayor. 


eve of 
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The Joint Conference then addressed 
communications to the Central Committees 
of the three political parties offering to sug- 
gest a list of names from which the candi- 
dates could be selected. The suggestions 
were considered by the political parties and 
from the list of names six of the candidates 

ere selected. Thirteen men were duly 
elected and in May last met, organized, and 
began the public hearing to learn what the 
people wanted in the new charter. 

The publ ec hearings tl izhout have been 


AMERICAN 


CITY 


state of public confidence continues it will 
not be difficult to secure the adoption by the 
people of even a moderately good document. 


A Clean Administration 

[he task of obtaining a majority approval 
of a new charter will be materially simpli- 
fied because of the fact that the city has a 
clean, aggressive and efficient corps of offi- 
cials in whom the public has confidence. 

The Comptroller, the City Counselor, the 
President of the City Council and two mem- 














Showing the successful 


characterized by dignity and open-minded 
ness on the part of the freeholders. These 
hearings have been closed and the freehold 
ers have begun the actual work of framing 
the charter. Whether or not the document 
as framed will be satisfactory to a majority 
of the voters remains to be seen, but there 


exists the utmost confidence in the integrity 


and honest intentions of the Board. 
It is too early to predict t particular 
form the new charter will take but it is 


safe to say that it will be as brief as it can 
be made, will abolish one house of the 
Municipal Assembly, will centralize admit 

istrative power in the hands of the Mayor, 
will contain civil service provisions and will 
abolish ward representation. Tf the present 











TUNCTION OF LINDELL BOULEVARD AND MCPHERSON AVENUE 


treatment of a triangle 


bers of the Council were, when elected or 
appointed, members of the Executive Board 
the Civic League, and there now exists 
rdial spirit of codperation between the 
City Hall and the various voluntary associa- 
tions. The Administration is willing to re- 
ceive suggestions from any source. One evi- 
denee of this is the fact that two experts 
from the Bureau of Municipal Research in 
New York, employed by the Municipal Vot- 
ers’ League to investigate the methods of 
municipal expenditures, are at present work- 
ng as the experts for the Joint Committee 
f the Council and the House of Delegates, 
and are receiving the cordial codperation of 
the Mayor, the Comptroller and the various 


heads of departments. In such an atmos- 
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YEATMAN HIGH SCHOOL——A TYPICAL ST. LOUIS SCHOOL BUILDING 


phere ot mutual coéperation progress can be years ({ four members retiring every two 


made without serious difficulty. years), and serving without compens:tion, 
Public Schools has uniformly been composed of men of 


Another department of local government 
in which St. Louis takes a just pride, and . be 
which is a good example of the upward ten- suggestion ers oe oe parse! 
dency in municipal affairs, is the depart- “0°” with school administration. So fully 
ment of education. Since the creation of d aioe ‘ f 
the new Board of Education in 1897, under of nonpartisan administrat me sch ol af- 
a state law which President Eliot of Har- ‘#ts that the two political pares Sore 
vard has repeatedly declared to be the model €¥eTY two years to place on the tcket two 
of its kind, the educational facilities of St. republicans and two democrats. By — 
means a bipartisan board, which in this 


high standing in the community. Never in 
the twelve years has there been even the 


1] 


eveloped is the public sentiment in favor 


Louis have advanced by leaps and bounds. : 
St. Louis can safely claim to be unsur- © has meant a_ strictly alae aeg 
passed in its equipment for educating its board, has been secured, and there is no 
youths. Its buildings, planned and con- 
structed under the supervision of the Archi- sire a change. 

tect of the School Board, Wm. B. Ittner, Housing 

are serving as the models for other cities. When a voluntary association leaves the 


disposition on the part « f the people to de 


Searcely a week passes without a visit from pleasant path of making city plans, advo- 
some city of educational committees to in- cating parks and boulevards, and maturing 
spect the buildings and the methods of edu- schemes for attractive street lighting—im- 


cation. provements which are quite essential but 
The Board of Education, consisting of not so elemental.—and turns its attentions 
twelve members elected for a term of six to actual reform in the living conditions it 











WILLIAM CLARKE SCHOOL—AN IMPORTANT FEATURE OF A CIVIC CENTER 
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rHE 


the d icts ntag sm be 
g t self erstwhile « 
th es I rtal 

bea eg go s 

I} e has bee é ( 

Ls g ‘ g 

; hig 3 “tf 
I la] ng pr 
rec Some sever 

‘ ‘ J R ive! 
made tl rel ire before a 
prominent I St. I 

! ‘ house proble He « 


oe J 


ENTRANCI > PORTLAND I! ACT ST. LOUI 


did not alify his statement as he would 
have done had he been better acquainted 
with the situation. The members of the 
club, many of them pron 
work, drew a sigh of relief and were thank 
ful that St. Louis “has no tenement-hous« 
problem.” The newspapers, which eagerly 
grasp at a straw in praise of St. Louis, re- 
peated the sigh; the husbands of these wo 
men joined them; and soon the entire city 
soothed itself with the thought that St. 
Louis had no tenement-house problem. But 
St. Louis has, and has had for many years, 
a housing problem. This was made evident 


in the report of the Housing Committee of 


the Civic League after its exhaustive in- 
vestigation in 1908 into the housing condi 
tions of a limited area in the crowded dis- 
trict on the north side 


AMERICAN OITY 


lhe Committee showed by photographs 
id tables that St. Louis not only has a 
sing problem but has one which is rap- 
liv growing worse with the rise in rents 
nd the absence of rigid tenement-house 
aws. After 


tee drafted amendments to the Building 


the report was issued the Com- 


Code providing the most important regula- 
ys necessary to proper tenement-house 


struction. The portion relating to new 
tenements (ineluding all buildings occupied 
two or more families) was passed on the 

] 


eve of the last municipal election, and few 








inent in charitable 


A NUMBER OF PRIVATE RESIDENCE PLACES 


were aware of the contents of the ordinance 
intil it went into effect. Two other ordi- 
nances relating to the care of old tenements 
and the installation of proper sanitary 
toilet fixtures have aroused the usual bitter 
antagonism on the part of the real estate 
agents and owners. The cry of confiscation 
and retroactive legislation has been raised. 
The Real Estate Exchange, as an organiza- 
tion, has taken the lead in the opposition; 
the small tenemert owner has been aroused 
to a pitch of anger amounting almost to 
frenzy; and only the most determined effort 
on the part of public spirited citizens will 
be able to secure the passage of these essen- 
tial health measures. They may fail of 
passage at this session, but the friends of 
better housing and the general interest in 
improved living conditions will force the 











THE 


issue until the laws are finally passed and 
enforced. 

Opposition of a similar nature from thos 
financially interested has arisen against the 
rigid enforcement of the smoke abatement 
ordinance, the billboard ordinance, the laws 
for the sanitary collection, removal and dis- 
posal of municipal waste, and the elimina- 
tion of unnecessary obstructions to traffic 
such as wires, poles and street signs. But 
this opposition is always to be expected. In 
fact, it furnishes an impetus to the for- 
ward and 
otherwise monotonous progress. 


movement adds a flavor to the 


The oppo- 
sition is rapidly disappearing as the inter- 


est in civic improvements continues to de 
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LOD 
Lv é lopt of a « resolu 
tion by the Mun juest 4 
he Mayor to appoint a « \ittee consist- 
g of fifteen officials and ens to report 
on the advisability of er ga ( Plan 
Commission to make a “eareful and de 
tailed stud f prese CX tions L de 
vel pa well f ‘ I ture 
vrowth the city The personnel the 
mmittee, as appointed ree the 
Mayor, insures the proper eration of 
the es I ind the prepatr I a ibie 
report which will have the support the 
entire { 
The ¢ e League’s City Plan Re t of 
1907 vhich was only Ssuggestiol has 





WESTMINSTER BOULEVARD, ST. 


Showing proper width of roadway 


velop, and it will be only a short time until 
these interests will have little support from 
public opinion. 


A City Plan Commission 
The forward movement in St. Louis waa 
greatly accelerated in 1909 by the celebra 
tion during the first 
the hundredth 


founding of St. Louis as a town. 


week in October of 


one anniversary of the 
A fund 
of $60,000 was raised; the mayors of 300 
cities were here, an elaborate program of 
municipal historical, educa- 
tional and municipal parades, band con- 
certs, receptions, aviation events, 


con fe arences, 


and ban 
quets was carried out, and the city was 
packed with visitors. 


One direct result of the celebration has 


d wide k 


aroused an interest 1 ! biel ind the 
work of this new official commission will, 





result in a plar f elopment 
vhich 1] receive official sanctiol and de- 
termine definitely, at least, some general 
princi] controlling the future growth of 
the citv 
The municipal outlook in St. Louis is 
encouraging. With a new I well 
defined city plan, severa e and ef 
fective voluntary associations constantly 
busy, and a keen public interest in munici- 
pal affairs, there is no reason why this city 


should not within the next decade over- 


ich ot its past neal ct, al d take ad- 


antage otf 1ts 


me one of the 


admirable location to be- 
attractive inland cities of 
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Billboard Advertising in St. Louis’ 


Unregulated billboard advertising has be 


come one ol the most serious obstacles 

the way of the movement to make St. Louis 
a more attractive city City othcials, the 
Civic League and a score of ward improve 


ment associations have been Working dlii- 
gently for a number of years to improve the 
appearance of our surroundings. Uur 
streets are rapidly becoming well paved, 
trees are being planted on residential streets, 
private residences as well as public buildings 
are gradually becoming more artistic, and 
the sentiment for a more beautiful city is 
permeating every section oi the city. But 
all of this desire for improvement and this 
wide-spread sentiment for more attractive 
surroundings is on every hand forced 
to contend with the unsightliness and rude 
aggressiveness of walls of lurid advertise- 


ments which line our important thorough- 






fares. | ntl some effective mn thod ot regu- 


lation or elimination is found the fight for 


a cleaner and more attractive city will be 
seriously handicapped by these glaring and 
oftentimes grotesque forms of civic ugli- 
ness. 


Efforts to Regulate 
Four years ago when the present build- 
ing code was being framed a section was 
submitted by the Civie League providing 
for the regulation of signs and billboards. 
The League’s Committee, well acquainted 


with the experience of other cities where 
billboard ordinances had been held uncon- 
stitutional on the ground that they were 
unreasonable, carefully framed the sections 
in order that each provision would, in its 
opinion, come within the bounds of a reas- 
onable exercise of the police power. After 
a number of public hearings with the Coun- 
cil Committee, the proposed sections, with a 
few unimportant amendments were adopted 
as a part of the building code and be- 
came a law. 

It provided, in substance, that no bill- 
board should be over fourteen feet in height 
and one billboard should not be placed 
above another, in order that they might 
not expose too much wind surface and be 
easily blown over. Billboards were forbid- 
den nearer than fifteen feet to any street 


*Synopsis of the Report of the Signs and 
Billboards Committee of the Civic League of 
St. Loults 
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or highway lest, if blown over, they should 
fall on pedestrians. A space of four feet in 
the clear was required underneath so that 
they might no longer serve as a screen for 
pads and marauders. They were pro- 
hibited from approaching nearer than six 
feet to any building and were forbidden to 
be continuous for more than fifty feet in 
their length, lest they should hinder the 
ork of the fire department and aid in the 
spread of fire. A permit from the Build- 
ing Commissioner and the payment of a 
fee of $1.00 for each permit was required 
before a billboard could be erected. 
Injunction Against the City 
Che Building Commissioner not only ap- 
proved these provisions but sought diligent- 
ly to enforce them. The billboard compan- 
ies for two years recognized the reasonable- 
ness of the regulations and offered little op- 
sition to their enforcement. In 1907 one 
of the companies which had secured the 
msent of the owners to enclose with bill- 
boards the Round Top Market site, a nar- 
row wedge-shaped piece of ground on North 
Broadway, sought a permit from the build- 
ing department. The permit was refused 
because the market site could not be en- 
closed without violating the provisions of 
the ordinance requiring that billboards 
should be placed fifteen feet back from the 
street line. The company proceeded to 
build the structure without a permit and 
when the city interfered and attempted to 
enforce the law the company promptly en- 
joined the city, the Mayor, the Building 
Commissioner and the Chief of Police from 
any interference with them in the peaceful 
and lawful conduct of their business. A 
temporary injunction was issued by Cir- 
cuit Judge Walter B. Douglas and the cause 
being heard before him as to why the tem- 
porary injunction should not be made per- 
manent he held that the ordinance in its 
every clause and provision was unconstitu- 
tional in that it was not “a proper exercise 
of the Charter or general police power of 
the City of St. Louis.” In his decree he 
gave no reasons for his decision. The city 
promptly appealed the case and a final judg- 
ment from the Supreme Court of Missouri 
is awaited. 
The billboard companies, however, with- 
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out awaiting the final decision of the courts 
and in defiance of a growing public senti- 
ment began at once the erection of enorm- 
ous “double deckers” in all sections of the 
city. The Building Commissioner and the 
Police Department, in the face of the in- 
junction, are powerless to enforce any regu- 
lations and the passage of a new ordinance 
would only tend to weaken the case of the 
city in the pending injunction proceedings 
before the Supreme Court. Whether the 
final judgment will reverse the trials court 
or not remains to be seen, but at the pres- 
ent time there are no restrictions on the 
erection of billboards in St. Louis. 
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gerous to health if they are permitted to 
be so constructed as to shut out the light 
and air from homes and offices, as was the 
case in New York where in some instances 
these unsightly structures covered the en- 
tire fronts of buildings occupied as homes 
by unfortunate tenement dwellers. But 
the police power of the city is ample to 
prevent such nuisances. 

They are dangerous in case of fire if 
constructed wholly of wood and built flush 
against adjoining buildings, as was shown 
in the San Francisco disaster where they 


served as firebrands in spreading the con- 
flagration. But the right of the city to ex- 

















The Financial Side 

On February 1, 1909, there was a total 
of 1,374,537 square feet of billboard sur- 
face in St. Louis, erected at a cost of about 
$140,000, and bringing an annual rental of 
at least $450,000. This sum comes ulti- 
mately from the pockets of the consumer, 
who thus unwittingly assists in making his 
city ugly. 


Reasons for Opposition to Billboards 

Billboards are dangerous to life if they 
are not safely constructed and located. The 
right of a city, however, to regulate them 
by requiring them to be firmly attached and 
placed a proper distance back from the 
street line to insure safety has frequently 
been recognized by the courts. 

They are a menace to health if the space 
back of them becomes the dumping ground 
for the filth of the community and they are 
likely to become so if the sanitary officers 
are not vigilant. They are especially dan- 


FIRST GREETINGS TO VISITORS—BILLBOARDS 


NEAR UNION RAILWAY STATION, ST. LOUIS 


tend its fire limits and protect itself against 

the dangers from fire can be applied to | 

boards as well as to other structures. 
Billboards are damaging to the morals of 


» community when they are used for the 





display of obscene advertisements or of 
criminal and unwholesome scenes from set 

sational plays. The bill posting companies, 
however, under pressure from publie senti- 
mer greatly restricted 
the ke é irds 
are ting tl st sel 

sational scenes in cheap dramas which un- 
doubtedly has deplorable effect on the 
moral tone F the boys ind girls who see 
them 


But these are not the strongest indict- 
ment against billboards. The strongest ob- 
jection and the one universally accepted in- 
dictment against billboards is the fact that 


they are unsightly and ugly. They are not 
only unsightly themselves but they mar the 


sightliness of every structure about them 
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“It is conceded that the police power is 
adequate to restrain offensive noises and 
odors 4 similar protection to the eve. it era 
s conceived, would not establish a new prin- + 


iple but carry a recognized principle to fur 
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ation 


Taxation of Billboards 


s been frequently suggested 


er and effective check upon bill- 


xtension. Some have gone so far as 


that “billboards should be taxed 
e.” This method of ex 
s no more feasible in law than 





Ibt, be taxed j ist as all 

but the taxation must be 

and not confiscatory. It is ex 
whether the courts wo ild 

alid any legislation which 
guise of raising revenue really is 


instrument of regulation or 


Louis the billboards are not taxed, 
the income from them is in many 


ger than the rental value of build- 


larly situated. Of the $450,000 
om them only $30 is turned in to 


treasury as license fees. <A tax of 


a square foot, which would 


nnual revenue of $40,000, is pro- 


Some Attempts to Regulate 
the most significant steps in the 
liminate by law the billboard evil 


ision in the recent Kansas (¢ ity 


hich gives the Council authority 


ordinance the construction 


tenance of billboards within any 


which it may prescribe 


v de for compensation to prop- 


rs who are damaged by the restric- 
ss their consent is first obtained. 
ages and other costs are to be 
a public improvement and as- 
inst the property in a benefit dis- 
the decision in Massachusetts 


General vs. Williams, 174 Mass. 


ised as a precedent it would seem 
Kansas City provision would stand 


constitutionality, especially when 
n is provided, in sections of the 


sre billboards have not already been 


District of Columbia according to 
Congress no billboard can be erect- 
tained until a permit has been 

m the Commissioners of the Dis- 

they can use their discretion in 
such permits. A few months ago 


hat no more permits should 
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be issued. The law further provides +} 


“written authority shall only be grant 
in resident streets upon application mace 
in writing and signed by a majority of th 


residents on the side of the square in which 
the display is to be made and also upon the 
side of the confronting square.” These reg- 
ulations rigidly enforced by officials in 


sympathy with the efforts to impre ve the 


appearance of the city will soon rid the 
National Capital of this nuisance. 
Billboards and Public Opinion 
The most effective force for the aboliti 
of the billboard is the force of public opl 
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ion. This fact one of the billboard publica- 
tions admitted in a recent editorial, when 
it said: 

“Since the truth is self-evident that the 
face of the country is the property of its 
people, it follows that the people have the 
billboard matter in their own hands. When 
the masses raise their voices against this 
form of advertising it will soon be dropped 
because it will then be no longer profitable.” 

This is unquestionably what is taking 
place today in St. Louis as well as in every 
section of the country. The long list of 
laws and ordinances in various states and 
cities, the aggressive campaigns of com- 
mercial clubs, improvement associations and 
women’s societies, and the efforts of the 
bill companies themselves to prohibit ob 





*The Cincinnati ordinances are given also 
as described at length on pp. 11-13 of our 
January issue.—Eprror 


LOUIS, HIDDEN BY BILLBOARDS 


agents have positively refused to permit the 
use of vacant lots under their charge for the 
erection of billboards; and many property 
owners regularly decline generous offers for 
the use of corner lots. 

It is to a vigorous campaign of public 
opinion that we must look for the practical 
elimination of the billboard abuse. Legis- 
lation can regulate them, taxation can 
check them, but publie sentiment alone can 
eliminate them. They are maintained only 
because they are profitable. As soon as they 
become generally unpopular they will be 
come unprofitable. When they become un 
profitable thev will disappear 

Outdoor Advertising Abroad 

Outdoor advertising in most German 
cities is closely supervised and severely re- 
stricted. Billboards such as line the streets 
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of American cities are absolutely prohib- 
ited. In piace ol these, neat advertising 


kiosks are used especially in such cities as 


Berlin, Dresden and Muni 


Many of these 


; 


kiosks are well designed and the advertise- 


ments which appear on them olten have 
considerable artistic mer 

In Berlin these kiosks are 12 feet hig 
and three feets in diameter and are located 
at prominent str tersect s. They are 
used chiefly for theater, newspaper and of- 
ficial advertisements. The city grants a 
ten years franchise to a private company & 
erect and maintain these columns. In r 
turn for the privilege the company pays 
the city $95,200 annual The design and 
location of every kiosk subject to the a 
proval of the police authorities and thes 





A DRESDEN ADVERTISING KIOSK 


columns at once become the property of the 
city. The 
by the city for storing street cleani: 
sils and other municipal 

contractors have the exclusive rig] 
use of these kiosks for advertising purposes 
but the rates of charge and the character 
of the advertising is closely 


interior of the column 
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CITY 


Dresden has given special attention to the 
appearance of these advertising columns as 
is indicated in the illustration of the Dres- 
den kiosk. Nowhere in Germany is the 
traveler confronted by the American sys- 
tem of unregulated billboards. The absence 

these in German cities is an important 
in their attractiveness. 


In France and in the larger South Ameri- 
can cities there is strict regulation and tax- 
ation of billboards, and the kiosks are used 
more or less extensively in their stead. In 
England there was very little restriction 
the passage in 1907 of the Advertise- 
nent Regulation Act, the second clause of 
reads: 

For regulating, restricting, or prevent- 
ing the exhibition of advertisements in such 
places and in such manner, or by such 
means, as to affect injuriously the amenities 
of a public park or pleasure promenade or 
to disfigure the natural beauty of a land- 


This is a distinct step in advance of 
American legislation and judicial opinion 
in that the esthetic principle is clearly 
recognized and made legal. In fact our 

intry is practically the only one where the 

llboard is universally permitted to be a 
light upon the landscape and a constant 
- to the attainment of the city beauti- 


Plan of Campaign 
While a definite and complete campaign 
cannot be outlined until the decision of the 
is rendered this Committee 
proposes, with the approval of the Execu- 
tive Board of the Civie League, to begin an 
active campaign in the following directions: 
1. To furnish our members and others 
requesting it, a full list of advertisers on 
billboards in St. Louis, and urge them to 
‘ite to these advertisers asking them to 
frain from such advertising. 


Supreme Court 





2. To urge property owners and agents 
to refuse the use of their property for such 
publicity. 

3. To solicit the support of local im- 
provement associations, social clubs and 
church clubs in a movement to check bill- 
board advertising. 

1. To codperate with the Building Com- 
missioner in ascertaining what billboards 
have been erected in violation of the ordi- 


5. To frame and seek to secure the pas- 
sage and enforcement of ordinances and 
statutes taxing and further regulating bill- 
boards. 








Give the Children a Chance to Play 


By Mont. H. Wright 


Director Playground Association of Philadelphia 


Walk through the slums of any of our 
large citi 
faced, de 


the g 


ies, and see the number of 


licate-looking children playing in 


itters. 


To those of you with children who hav 
the opportunity of a better place to play 


this story is to emphasize the 


more and better-equipped playgrounds, prin- 


necessity oO 


cipally in our large cities. This idea has 
been introduced to some extent, but, com- 


pared to the need, it is only a sample. In 
passing through Central Park in New York 
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e ma heir establishment decreases 

ive me, } } ; the healt 

ir re ~ them occupa n hen e 
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scl 3 closed eeps them off the streets 
1 ¢ the s 1S10O! I care rs, and 

relleves rburdened 1 ther f the care 
their ttle ones 





I £ I] have model playgrounds 
kept up by the municipality. Chicago, dur 
ing the last ten years, spent $11,000,000 
purchase sites and equipments, and now 
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well-kept lawns on 
which children are not permitted to play. 
I contend that if it is not practical for 
children to play on grass and yet keep it 
looking well, make your playgrounds of 
gravel, and let them kick it up. We ar 
all interested in promoting, in every pos 
sible way, those agencies which will give the 
best facilities to secure health, comfort, hap- 
piness and prosperity. One of these obliga- 
tions includes the proper care of the chil- 
dren. Next to the preservation of life and 
property, no more binding duty devolves 
upon than that of caring for the 
children. 

The reasons for the need of playgrounds 


City you will notice 


us 


ARSEN Al 


PARK, PITTSBURGH 


maintains its recreation centers at in 


annual expense of $400,000. 

Boston was the pioneer in the playground 
movement and has an adequate and efficient 
New York City 


strides, expending, it is said, during the 
past ten vears $16,000,000 non te nlay- 
grounds 

Just now the good people of Philadelphia 
are agitating for more and better equipped 


playgrounds for children. 


Phi 
been behind other of our large cities in thi 
but is to face with 

problem and must meet it—and may they 
do 1! They can now point t 


it 
“Star Gar 


matter, now face 


layground, the 
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Smith Me il Ch Playhouse 

Fairmount P: provides nity 

pl r the children, but mod 

playgreund. But the need is for re “S 

Gard ttered t g t the ty 1 
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t ener erest t! I ind tl 

cor 1 much of mon 1 t 
working out this idea; and they are still 


at work 
This work is the most important from a 
humanitarian point of view. It means 
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enders, when he speaks it is well to 
listen: 

Trespass, larceny and malicious mis- 
hief are inferences of the courtroom of 
vhich the boy has no conception whatever 
hen railroad cars first challenge his curi 

ty, or a earefully-watched fruitstand 
hallenges his wit and fleetness of foot, or 
when a window-pane first offers an invita- 
tion to his surplus energy. The boy in 

congested districts has no place for whole- 
He has nothing but the streets 
as a playground and nothing in the streets 
provided for his play. 

“Give the boy a chance at his games; 
provide him with an opportunity to per- 
form difficult feats on the horizontal bars 


ome play. 








URTESY OF A G SrALLING & BROS 


BOX CHAIR SWINGS 


health and happiness for the children. A 
decent playground is as necessary as a de- 
cent school. A playground built today saves 
the building of a block of jails and hospitals 
tomorrow. 

The playgrounds should be in charge of a 
special department of the municipal govern- 
ment appointed for that purpose; teachers 
must be in charge to instruct the children 
in the art of playing, supervise their games, 
and insure them protection. 

William H. Staake, of the Common Pleas 
Court of Philadelphia, is a great friend of 
the children, and he has been very emphatic 
about the need of more playgrounds. Com- 
ing, as he does, in touch with the juvenile 





and flying rings.”’ 
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, WESTSIDE PARK, JERSEY CITY 


In these few words he seems to express 
the idea best. 

Play is the natural expression of a child. 
It is primarily the child’s birthright, the 
inheritance it should never have lost. The 
death knell has sounded for the country 
when the children have forgotten how to 
play. 

Go through the lower districts and the 
tenements of any of our great cities, and 
you are impressed with the absence of 
laughter among the children. Teach the 
children how to laugh. There is a woman, 
Elizabeth Burchenial, of New York City, 
whose whole life is spent in teaching chil- 
dren to play and laugh, and she succeeds. 
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[here has recently been an interesting 
woman in this country, Miss Lottie H. 
Kogge, a noted writer and lecturer on soci- 
olog) 
to study juvenile conditions in this country. 
Miss Kogge comes of an old family in Ber- 
lin, and is the daughter of an officer in the 


y, delegated by the German government 


German army. Her works bearing on social 
conditions in Russia, Switzerland and 
Southern Europe have gained her recogni- 
tion. “In America,” declared Miss Kogge, 
“especially in Pennsylvania, the method of 
dealing with the young violators of the 
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Miss Kogge thinks Philadelphia is far 


behind Chicago, Denver, and other Wester: 


es 
‘The probation officers here are ove! 
worked, and do not have time to make the 
study of the individual cases necessary) 
What is needed is to put the probation 
officers under the direct jurisdiction of ,the 
Juvenile Court Have them paid by the 
city or county, instead of depending for 
their salaries upon societies interested in 
this branch of the work 
LT re 1s an idk a. It has been tried in ne 
ir large cities since last May and rks 
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CHILDREN'S GARDENS—-MULLAN 


statutes is wrong. In my country if a boy 
or girl does anything wrong we would not 
think of sending them to court. In this 
country if a boy doesn’t attend school and 
through idleness gets into had habits, he 
is, in the course of time, taken before the 
court. If he is a persistent offender, he is 
sent to the House of Refuge, or some simi- 
lar institution. In nine cases out of ten 
the fault is with the parent, not with the 
child, and the former should be made re- 
sponsible for the trouble. If a boy breaks 
a window, he is promptly arrested and haled 
into court. Such a thing could not happen 
in Germany. In that country, the parents 
would have to pay the cost of repairing the 
damage, and the question of punishment is 
left entirely in their hands.” 


PHY PLAYGROUND, ST. LOUIS 

vell. The Social Center Society has 
done much te better the conditions of the 
boys living in the tenement-house districts. 
The Society organi es the street rangs”” 
into clubs, meeting once every week in the 
neighborhood in which the “gang” r« las 
The club is governed entirely by vs 


They are modeled after Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward’s clubs in London, and aim 
to prevent the boys from being pre ight be 


fore the Juvenile Court. The plan of the 


themselves. 


Social Center Society is not to let the 
bers in their care think that it is trying to 
keep them out of mischief. The Society 
aims to teach nothing, but to have self- 


government entirely. They ha 0 paid 
workers, but members of the society, more 


than 100, « rganize and look after the clubs. 
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The Conning-Tower 


Arthur H. Grant, Editor 


Petitioning to be Hanged 

Tue American Crry has two functions: 
to arouse civic enthusiasm and to supply 
civic information. Enthusiasm without 
knowledge is as dangerous as knowledge 
without enthusiasm is powerless. It is only 
when the two are combined that they are 
productive of worthy civic results. A cor- 
respondent wanted us to pat his city on the 
back because it had voted to issue bonds to 
a large amount for public improvements. 
That showed civic enthusiasm certainly, but 
of a sort of which there has been no lack. 
It is said that a man in a western town 
wrote out a petition, in involved language, 
to the effect that a dozen of the “leading 
Presented to them as 
a petition for city improvement, as it may 
have been, it was promptly signed by the 
twelve men named therein! Bonds are 
often voted with as little care, and with no 
assurance that the money will be well or 
wisely spent. A New Jersey city with bril- 


cit izens” be hanged. 


liant prospects sacrificed them and lay dor- 
mant for thirty years because its citizens 
went crazy over the early untreated wood- 
block pavements, and bonded themselves 
into civic bankruptcy. They are still pay- 
ing their creditors, although the pavements 
rotted so long ago that few of the present 
taxpayers can remember what they looked 
like. If a democracy is to be well governed 
its citizens must have civic knowledge. Our 
cities are nominally democracies, but most 
of us are not boasting of our knowledge of 
city affairs. It is not necessary for the 
ordinary citizen to know the details of the 
process of treating wood blocks, nor the 
best methods of laying them; but it will be 
money in his pocket and satisfaction in his 
heart if he does know the relative wearing 
qualities of different pavements, and their 
suitability for different sorts of traffic and 
grades. He can then intelligently vote for 
or against the proposed bonds, or advise 
with his representatives in the city govern- 
ment. To promote such knowledge we are 
arranging for articles on paving, lighting, 
water purification, ete. These articles will 
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be written by men who stand high in their 
respective professions, but will not be tech- 
nical. In this issue appears the first of a 
series of five articles on waste disposal, 
which should be read and remembered by 
every citizen who has the health (and 
wealth) of his city at heart. 
wt 

A Wolf in Sheep’s Clothing 

An underhanded and disingenuous attack 
upon THe American City is being made by 
a manufacturer of dollar watches who signs 
his letters “Member of American Civic 
Association” and “Member of Executive 
Committee National Municipal League.” 
The animus of his attack, though carefully 
concealed by him, is at once apparent when 
it is remembered that he is one of the most 
persistent billboard advertisers, and that 
THe American City has consistently op- 
posed this form of city disfigurement. The 
magazine itself is the best answer to such 
attacks upon it, and our direct answer to 
this attack is the article on the billboard 
campaign in St. Louis. But we shall need 
the cordial support of all lovers of the city 
beautiful in the fight we shall continue to 
maintain against this “leprosy of the 
cities,” as billboard advertising has made 
its users rich, and this one at least has 
shown that no considerations of decency, 
even to the abuse of the names of civic or- 
ranizations, will be allowed to stand in the 
way of his defense of his “special privilege” 
as a disfigurer of cities and country land- 
seape. 

w% 

The Cities’ Roll of Honor 

The roll of honor, of cities that have the 
largest number of subscribers for THE 
American City, shows some interesting 
changes this month. Cincinnati and Balti- 
more drop out, while Grand Rapids not 
only gets into the list, but goes at one bound 
to tenth place. Chicago goes up from sev- 
enth to sixth place; and St. Louis and Los 
Angeles, which a month ago were tied for 
fifteenth place, now hold the ninth and thir- 
teenth places respectively. 
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The Disposal of the City’s Waste 


By William F. Morse 


Consulting Sanitary Engineer 


PART I 


In the up-building of the City Beautiful 
it should be made the City Healthful. But 
not all the wide park spaces or fine struc- 
tures provided for the recreation of the 
people will avail to create perfect hygienic 
conditions, for the sanitation of the city 
must be begun with its foundations and con- 
tinued with its growth, and that means 
more than the superficial comfort of its 
dwellers or the apearance of the city. 

Every living organization discards effete 
matter, and it is a law of nature that this 
rejected substance, if it continues long in 
contact with life, creates deleterious condi- 
tions. If these conditions be not changed, 
or removed, then but one result can be 
looked for. The personal cleanliness of the 
individual is perhaps, in the broadest sense, 
the concern of that individual only; but 
individual control is automatically sur- 
rendered to the rule of the authorities for 
the benefit of all in communities, and in 
the larger relations of town life. From the 
individual head of the family radiates the 
happiness and good health of those depend- 
ent upon him; and, if this particular unit 
of any population be ignorant of, or in- 
different to sanitation, he himself, his en- 
vironment, and finally the community in 
which he dwells will be threatened by 
disease and epidemic. 

Hygiene is defined as the science of 
health. Sanitation is the means for pre- 
serving healthful conditions in the indi 
vidual and in the community. 

Putting aside other great questions of 
civic life it is our purpose in the present 
series of articles to consider sanitation as 
concerned directly with the collection, re- 
moval and disposal of waste; that is, the 
exhausted substance rejected by the people. 

The problem contained in this phase of 
sanitation is the handling and treatment 
of waste in such way as shall give the great- 
est protection to the public health with the 
most efficiency and the least expenditure 
of money. 


The Classification of Municipal Waste 


Let us first determine the character of the 
rejected substance. The American Pub- 
lic Health Association has made a system- 
atic separation of municipal wastes, class 
ified under two general heads: 

(A) Organic matters, that by p itrefac 
tion become dangerous to health and of- 


fensive to the senses; 


(B) Inorganic substances that are not 
subject to decay, but which by accumula 
tion become annoying and objectionable. 


Organic Waste 
Organic matters in municipal waste are: 
first, rejected animal and vegetable matter 


from the household; second, excretal mat 


ters; third, sewage, or water-borne excreta; 
fourth, street-sweepings. Phe last two 
items of this classification are dealt with 


by special methods of disposal, and ordi 


“7 2 , ° “a . 
nariuy are not included In municipal waste 


disposal work. However, 1 towns lackit gg 
sewage systems excreta must be periodi 
cally removed from households. T] is 


now done by the use of apparatus providing 
against infection and nuisance. Che final 
disposition of this kind of waste unfortu- 
nately is too frequently left to men who are 
ignorant of the rudiments of sanitation, and 
moreover utterly indifferent to it. With- 
out restraint of superiors they endanger the 
health of the community by allowing the 
food or water supply to become contami- 


nated. Epidemics o 


typhoid in four 
American cities were caused in this way. 
In towns lacking sewerage systems the work 
of disposal should be performed by trained, 
responsible men working under the strict 
supervision of the health officials. 


The Composition and Quantities of Garbage 


The food waste, commonly called garbage, 
rejected from households, shops and mar- 
kets, is the principal waste with which the 
town has to deal. 

In quantity garbage is about one-eighth 
of the whole volume of waste, but the 
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private property. By this is 
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SWEEPER, NEW YORK, INVENTED BY A POLICEMAN 


tsell in the sition. street dirt from paved streets 
ste it must be ntains the excreta of animals, refuse 
mechanic: ejected from buildings and spilled from 


the remaining massing vehicles, and the mud and dust 

par ar of pavements and other 

one-half of the total 

1 it quickly be volume is animal excrement; the remainder 
err 


e to health paper rubbish, and other discarded matters. 
h remain aft When this conglomerate mass, having been 
tain from 5 1 et by rain or sprinkling machines, dries 
grease can | 1 is taken up by the wind, or disturbed 
ins and sold as_ by traffic, it constitutes a serious menace 

resiaquum or t health. as well as a nuisance to prop- 


basis for th erty An eminent 


s subject says: 


English authority on 


“There is little doubt that the diarrhoea 
ter that may of towns is due to air-borne poison in the 
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form of dust, for we know that exposed 
food-stuffs generally afford a nidus for the 
ubiquitous bacilli of the colon group and 
others.” 

A German specialist declares that he has 
proved the conveyance by dry dust of dis- 
eases which he arranges in groups, as fol- 
(a) typhoid, plague, in- 

(b) erysipelas, pneumonia, diph- 


lows: cholera, 
fluenza; 
theria; (c) cerebro-spinal meningitis; (d) 
anthrax. 

While it may not be possible to trace the 
connection from the street dust to the in- 
ception of the disease there are well-estab- 
lished grounds for believing that the dust 
carried by the wind is largely responsible 
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about 93 pounds of articles and substances 
that have become worthless. 
The largest volume of this rubbish is 


paper, and paper products, that may bé 


covered for manufacture. In 1906, there 


is of 
ity, and this was probably only 


were 197.000 tor 


New York ( 


one-half of the entire quantity produced, as 


rubbish collected by 


private agencies largely control the collec- 
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ise. Paper 


1.17 


tion and sale of this class of ref 
ious forms is always salable, as 


in 1tS variol 


are also rags, iron, rubber, glass, tin, and 


refuse 
value that can be turned to 
York sells part of its ref 


in fact every form of has some in- 


trinsic 


account. 
New ise to n 


a con- 








NEW TYPE OF GARBAGE COLLECTION WAGON, 


ruil 


for catarrhal epidemics prevailing in sea- 


sons of drought, high winds and dirty 


streets, 


Inorganic Substances 

The inorganic substances include the vast 
volume of things discarded from the house 
or thrown Almost 
every article used in family life eventually 
finds its way to the refuse collector, a 


away by shopkeepers. 
very 
considerable part to be turned to new uses, 
or else transformed into something else of 
value. 

In general these rejected articles ar 
called rubbish, and the whole is about on 
fifth of the entire waste collection, the pro- 
portions, however, varying with conditions, 
as in the case of garbage. In New York 
each persons and rejects 


annually uses 
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DEPARTMENT OF STREETS 
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waste to a company doing the wot his 
company also receives the full value of the 
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portions. The same condit 5 


Philadelphia, which pays a con- 
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tractor to collect the rubbish, and rmits 
him to retain it for his own profit. Tl 
also the case in Washington. 

Since the annual production of refuse of 


this character is practically one-fifth of the 


whole volume of city waste. and since about 


three-fourths of the 


quantity collected is 


marketable it would appear to be only rea- 
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sonable economy for the towns to be their 
own agencies for the performance of this 
work, keeping for their own benefit the 
revenue that now goes to the contractor. At 
present only in two cities is this form of 
waste paying anything to the community. 

Municipal ashes taken from households is 
the largest item of waste to be dealt with. 
These are 65 to 70 per cent of the whole col- 
lection, depending upon local conditions of 
climate and temperature, the character of 
the population, and the possible use of 
natural gas by the citizens as household 
fuel. 

As collected, ashes contain 60 per cent of 
fine ash, 20 to 30 per cent of unburned coal, 
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CAR LOADED WITH ASH CANS FROM RAILWAY 
LOADING STATION, BROOKLYN 





and 10 per cent of coarse ash and clinker. 

The amount of good fuel thrown away 
by the American people is almost beyond 
belief. There are from 300 to 500 pounds of 
whole and partly burned coal, which has a 
calorific value of three-fourths that of new 
coal, contained in each ton of ashes. The 
City of New York annually buries at Rik- 
er’s Island 300,000 tons of fuel beyond re- 
covery. If stated in money, at one-half the 
present cost of coal this constitutes a loss 
of $450,000. Other cities are in the same 
position. All may be said to be equally in- 
different to the fact, and all equally content 
to permit this wastage. 

The quantities of waste in a large city 
are not well understood, since but few can 
comprehend the enormous volume of waste 
matters when that volume is expressed in 
figures. For instance, the wastes of Great- 
er New York for one year were 3,250,000 
tons. If this were shown in visible form, 
piled in Bryant Park (which is 22,548 
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square yards in area), it would rise to a 
height of 1112 feet, or twice as high as the 
Singer Building tower. 

The total quantity of ashes, garbage and 
rubbish discarded by each person in this 
city in one year is 1,210 pounds. This does 
not include the street dirt, which is 266 
pounds more for each person. Taking, 
therefore, the whole waste together, each 
person produces, so to speak, about three and 
one-half pounds daily. The figures quot- 
ed apply to New York City, and are prob- 
ably higher than they are in other cities. 
The average daily quantities in cities out- 
side of New York may be estimated at ap- 
proximately 3 pounds per capita. 

















RUBBISH COLLECTION CART, NEW YORK 


This, then, is what an urban population 
has to deal with,—an average of 3 pounds 
per day, or 1000 pounds per year for each 
inhabitant. No statement can be made 
that will apply equally well to all commu- 
nities, as each place has certain local con- 
ditions peculiar to itself, but speaking gen- 
erally this is the quantity and character of 
the average municipal waste of American 
cities and towns. 

It is absolutely necessary to remove this 
waste, and it is equally essential that it 
shall be done frequently, without nuisance, 
and with as little noise and offense as pos- 
sible. If we except food and water sup- 
plies there is, perhaps, no other department 
of city service that is more directly in 
touch with the daily life of the people. Cer- 
tainly there is none wherein neglect, de- 
lay, or interruption of the work causes 
greater annoyance, or calls forth more vig- 
orous protest from the people. 

(To be continued) 








Municipal Housekeepers 
By Mrs. Edwin F. Moulton 


Chairman Committee on Civics, General Federation of Women’s Clubs 


At the present time much attention is of our social and ethical standard SI ild 
being given to studying city government. we claim less for our cities? 
Mistakes of the past have cleared the way The head of a hous hold would not em- 


for us to ponder wisely and well what phase Ss ploy a coat hman, nor his wife ngag I 
of municipal government to eliminate, what services of a cook, without assurance of 


to introduce and what to improve. certain qualifications. Yet oft-times, in 


Like Pestalozzi of old, men are learning our city housekeeping, you vote into of- 





the lesson that the city has a striking re fice men for whom neither qualification 
semblance to the family, and that to be nor recommendations were required 
the “people’s father” Not gy ag me 
is to fulfill a noble wom small city 
trust. felt that their city 
“Ts she a_ good ordinances were being 
housekeeper 2?” This neglected rather than 
query has tested fulfilled. They foun 
the standard of wo- the cit rchives 
man for ages. Now the ordinances they 
comes the new view esire 1 said to a 
point. A man desires ( ‘ 
to become a City v vs s nd so 
Father. The question rus t we desired 
at once arises: will he Whereuy he new 
prove a good house- appointe lied 
keeper for the city? ‘Mad laws 
Here is something for mane what they mane 
future candidates to and not what they 
think about. A first sav.” [This appointee 
class housekeeper had early eived 
must be provident in his t 
those things that pro- services, al t tro! 
mote the health, com- he col t 5 
fort and welfare of ( What 
her family. Every vere his qualifications 
city, no matter as to to the city ¢ 
size, should do as MRS. EDWIN F. MOI Is t not I ppor- 
much. The day is at tur t é hen city 
hand when these things will be demanded charters are claiming t 
of our city keepers. They must be provi- reformers, t vaken to the realization of 
dent in all necessary essentials for the vhat should be demanded of our 
health, comfort and happiness of all the ficials prior to their endorsement for office? 


people. Why, p  & not t epers be sub 
With the family as the unit the per t t heation tests tl 


fect form of government is maintained ept offic f trust? 
when, and only when, each member is qual In truth, 1 ty fam s of the same in 
ified and willing to perform his or her part port e as the home ta e that th 


This fact of family codperation we take former affects and assumes the happiness of 
seriously, because famliy life represents the 


tower of strength, the bulwarks, so to speak re tter city government e of 
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the needs of the times, but to select men 
equal to the task and true to their trust is 
quite as important. It matters not how well 
constructed the city charter may be unless 
the city keepers are ready to promote the 
interests of the city family, to seek honestly 
the public welfare, to forget self in their 
zeal to maintain the requirements of the 
city charter. 

While civic reformers are improving city 


charters let them urge the people to safe- 
guard our cities further by placing men in 
office whom the people know to be qualified 
to keep the city, and in truth be the “Peo- 
ple’s Fathers.” 

We can already see a ray of light in the 
east, indicating a tendency on the part of 
the voters to select men of a higher type of 
citizenship to assume these responsible po- 
sitions, 


The Women’s Park Club of Walla Walla 


By Miss Grace Isaacs 
President of the Club 


Two years ago Walla Walla, Wash., 
owned forty acres of practically unimproved 
park land, and had no funds with which 
to improve it. The Park Commissioner in- 
augurated a plan for raising funds by the 
sale of buttons bearing a design of the 
proposed park in miniature, and enlisted the 
help of the women in disposing of them. 
Thus began the “Park Club” whose con- 
stitution states its object to be “to aid the 
Park Commissioners in securing funds for 
park purposes to equip parks, secure other 
park lands, and to pursue any civie work 
leading toward the building of the ‘City 
Admirable.’” Any Walla Walla woman is 
eligible to membership; there are no dues, 
the only requirement being willingness to 
work for civic betterment. 

The campaign was begun by sending a 
petition fourteen feet in length containing 
the names of women taxpayers, asking the 
City Council to lay water mains through 
the park grounds at an expense of $4,000. 

A series of entertainments next secured 
money for trees and shrubbery and the tons 
of grass seed required for lawns. A lake 
was made and equipped with boats. <A 
bandstand was built, and the first play- 
ground apparatus was installed in the 
children’s corner of the park, ten acres 
having been set apart for their exclusive 
use. A field house is now being built and 
the park club will pay the salary of the 
playground instructor. 

Now that this park has been started we 
shall leave it to grow up, and turn our at- 


tention to the acquisition of other tracts. 
The hope is to secure small park tracts of 
ten or twelve acres that may be breathing 
places for each nighborhood, with the play- 
ground ideals ever uppermost. Various 
forms of entertainment have been tried for 
raising money, more or less successfully. 
“Tag Day” it is proposed to make an an- 
nual affair. Two hundred women, simul- 
taneously offering colored pasteboard tags 
(of various sizes and values) on the street 
corners, collected $1,000 in one day. A 
kirmess netted several times this sum; but 
as it was the result of a month’s hard work 
on the part of a hundred people we do not 
consider it really so successful as tag day. 
The club has also instituted an annual park 
ball, given in November of each year, which 
increases the available funds. 

The city has provided for actual park 
maintenance, but working under a village 
charter, and so unable to issue bonds for 
park purposes, there seemed no other way 
to obtain the money for improvements. 
When the proposed commission form of 
city government is established in the near 
future it is hoped that funds will be avail- 
able for park extensions. 

The Park Club has been able to save some 
of the fine old trees in the streets, and is 
now endeavoring to get into the charge of 
the Park Commission future street plant- 
ing and pruning of trees in parks so that it 
may be done according to the habit of the 
tree and not according to the ways of the 
“tree butcher.” 

















Tree Surgery 


For Street and Park Trees in Cities 


By Leonard Graham Vair 
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Ihe Royal Scottish Forestry Soci } | lohn D late 
for its slogan hie 

Ye may be aye stickin in a tree sery | | t tres 

It will be growin while ye’re sleepin.’ ilies : : 

Hlow inspiring the flight of fancy ‘ a} , , 
as the young sapling is set in place and the order the er ¢ Pinel 
soil filled in, carries us a century beyond the tore , or Burbank he erment 
to see some future nature lover beneath the and enrichment of the plant world. Like 
sp! ling sweep of that same sapling, now ill true reformers | he 
mature and grandly beautiful, who looks cause. and not persor slot 




















A “FLY-BY-NIGHT” FIRM’S BEST EFFORT IN 
“SAVING” TREES T! 
The tree is injured, the owner robbed, and the 
cause given a bad name 


up in silent admiration of the tree’s giant Until lid thirty vere oe : ee 
might, and gives thanks for its beneficence. "0° ®*tention had been paid to the possibil- 

But when we stop to think of the gamut —e-elling —— wounded wae Whenever 
of fungi and scale, of droughts and storms, the bark of a tree is broken thr igh, so 
of tree-quacks and tree-butchers, of pseudo- that water — aniaagar to the inner wood, 
tree surgeons and false-prophet tree-experts, the destr ictive action of both moisture and 
that young promise of future tree greatness the fungi causes decay, which may spread 
has to run, one almost despairs of the ful- froma comparatively small opening until it 
fillment of the dream. literally eats the heart out of the tree. The 

The economic entomologists have shown tree always tries to save itself by growing 
us how to control and stamp out injurious ew bark over the denuded place, and if the 
insects and scale-pests; the plant patholo- injury is a small one, or so shaped that no 
gists, though perhaps to a less degree, have lodging place is given for water, this over- 
classified the diseases that trees are heir growth may possibly be accomplished be- 
to; and later John Davey evolved and gave fore decay sets in. If, however, decay has 
us methods of saving the “monarchs,” which begun it will continue, though more slowly, 
the advance of decay would quickly strike even after the outer wound has been 
down to their death. pletely healed. John Davey, a born lov 
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of trees and a student of them from his 
sarliest years, noticed this effort at self- 
healing on the part of the trees, and it oc- 
curred to him that if proper assistance were 
given, the healing process might be success- 
ful in almost all cases, instead of the small 
percentage that was possible without such 
help. 

sriefly, this assistance consists in cut- 
ting away the butts of limbs that have been 
broken off or sawn off a short distance from 
the trunk, thus preventing the death of the 
butt which would make impossible the over- 
growth of bark. The raw surface must 
then be treated with some substance which 
will keep out all moisture and so prevent 
decay. If decay has already set in, every 
particle of decayed wood must be removed 








A STRIKING EXAMPLE OF THE MISUSE O! 
CEMENT FILLING 


exactly as a dentist removes the decayed 
portion of a tooth before filling it. After 
the wound is thus thoroughly cleaned, the 
interior of the cavity is given a thorough 
coating with an insecticide and fungicide 
which also waterproofs, and, after the edges 
have been prepared with the absolutely vital 
“water sheds,” it is filled up with cement, 
even with the inner bark. Other injuries, 
such as the gnawing off of bark by horses, 
are similarly treated. If this work is prop- 
erly done all water and fungus spores are 
excluded from the cavity thereafter; the 
cambium will begin its healing process, 
gradually sending a “roll” of new growth 
which will eventually meet from both sides 
over the cement, and a scar alone will some 
day be left to show where the wound was. 

This sounds very simple and easy, but 
it is no more simple and easy than it is for 








a dentist to repair a decayed or broken 
tooth. Science and skill are just as essen- 
tial in tree surgery as in dentistry or other 
animal surgery. That this fact is lost sight 
of is most unfortunate, and has resulted in 
the death of many noble trees which have 
been treated by men deficient in knowledge 
and skill, though often ignorant of that 
fact and earnestly desirous of accomplish- 
ing the best results for the trees under their 
care. 

There is, however, another class of men 
in regard to whose work there is no ex- 
pression too strong to use. These are the 
men who, banking on the fact that it is 
practically impossible for the uninitiated 
to distinguish, except by the results, be- 
tween good surgery and bad, take advantage 





TOO LATE FOR THE TREE SURGEON 


Unsuspected weaknesses are always discovered 
when a tree is treated 


of this fact to impose upon an unsuspecting 
public work which they know to be utterly 
valueless. The result of such quackery, for 
this is the proper name for it, is frequently 
to hasten the death of the tree; for if the 
cement is unscientifically put in cracks are 
bound to appear, and the water which leaks 
through them has the best sort of a chance 
to get in its deadly work, while the decay is, 
of course, intensified, though concealed 
somewhat by the cement. From back of 
this make-shift filling a tree will discharge 
black mire-like decay as if from a running 
sore. Unfortunately in outward appearance 
this poor work at first looks just the same 
as good work. 

The extent to which trees have been sac- 
rificed through improper surgery is far 
more extensive than is usually supposed. 
The greatest sufferers from this unskillful 
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FATHER OF TREE SURGERY WOUNDS HEAL OVER 
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necessity for tree surgery those in charge 
of the trees somtimes limit their trimming 
out of dead wood to points which can be 
reached by ladders, or, what is much more 
common, have recourse to deadly climbing 
spurs which tear the bark and injure the 
tree. This limited treatment is good as far 
as it goes, but it does not go far enough, as 
decaying stubs and open cavities in the up- 
per limbs are frequently fer beyond the 
reach of men on ladders. Moreover, if the 
warden or forester tries to imitate the 
cement work of trained tree surgeons, the 
results will be as unfortunate as those al- 
ready described, because the profession of 


tree surgery is so special a one that no one, 











AN OUTWARD SIGN OF INTERNAL DISORDER 


no matter how well he may be educated 
along related lines, can successfully copy 
its methods. Careful training under skilled 
instructors is absolutely necessary. 

The science of tree surgery includes not 
only the operations that have been de- 
scribed, but involves scientific pruning, ef- 
fective yet harmless bracing of weak- 
crotched trees, the elimination or control 
of scale or insect pests, the eradication of 
fungus diseases, the enrichment of impov- 
erjshed soil, root treatment, etc. As several 
or all of these factors may enter into the 
salvation of a single tree, complete knowl- 
edge of the science is necessary. 
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Three of the illustrations given show the 
breaking down of cement fillings put in by 
incapable persons. It requires considerable 
engineering skill to build up a cement fill- 
ing in a large cavity, as the wrenching sway 
of a heavy-topped tree tends inevitably to 
erack the rigid cement, unless proper pre- 
cautions are taken to prevent it. A “nat- 
ural crack” method is used to eliminate this 
difficulty, and without this highly ingenious 
device the application of the science would 
be very much restricted. The use of steel 
or iron bracing in the interior of such a 
cavity, to strengthen the tree and reinforce 
the cement, is often as essential as the 
“natural crack.” Often they must be com- 
bined. To handle this class of work success- 
fully is the acme of the art. 

Tree surgery demands much of its follow- 
ers—fearless climbing ability (a rare trait 
until it has been developed by long prac- 
tice), a scientific education and most im- 
portant of all, mechanical expertness and 
skill. In view of the comparative newness 
of the science of tree surgery it is not 
strange that many of the men who are in 
charge of park and street trees of cities are 
not thoroughly educated along these lines. 
Most of them are doing the best they know 
how, but that best is too often far below 
what the trees which constitute the beauty 
of a city are entitled to. A special school 
of tree surgery has been founded and is in 
successful operation. Under the supervi- 
sion of the experts developed by previous 
actual experience and the exacting curri- 
culum of this school increasing thousands 
of trees are being saved each year. As the 
standard of the tree treatment has reached 
its height through tree surgery, so has the 
wide spread application of it raised the 
standard of demand. It is a safe prophecy 
then that all cities of any importance will 
soon reflect this same spirit, increasing the 
efficiency of their present tree experts by 
giving them the rounding-out knowledge of 
tree surgery secured under special training, 
or, in the ease of those which have no such 
official at present, by the employment of 
graduates of the school with experience 
ripened on private estates. 
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The Simplification of Politics’ 


By Hon. James W. Wadsworth, Jr. 


Speaker of the New York State Assembly 











1 am sure that I do not offend any one’ are put forward for the regenerat 
resent when I confess that my experience things political, and having seen s 
| associations 1a polities have given m« them fail utter], 1p tr » f 1 others ex 
t might be called an instinctive dread ot ploded before tmal. | am ! l i that . 
reformers. Like many another citizen of this proposal as set rt Mr. C 
. s state, appreciating that the character pamphlet, and in President Wilson’s 
our government is not all that it should dress here tonight, is the 
be, I have been groping as it were in the which is directed 9 
ark. During my search for the underly- and genuine cause of that misgoverm 
: ing cause ot our difficulties I have become from which e Trom time t time suffer 
convineed — that the It is not mv pur 4 
blame does not rest 
upon any inability of 
the people generally 
to conduct their gov 
ernment, nor upon 
the much abused po- I 
litical organizations, e 
nor upon any indi 
vidual. Many an ob 
server has reached Ss 
| this negative and en- 
tirely unsatisfactory 
conclusion. Now, \ 
however, I think my ' 
eves are open and my 
wanderings brought 
to an end. The reve 
lation occurred when, 
purely by accident 
this last Summer, | 
ran across a little le 
pamphlet entitled S 
“The Short Ballot,” 
written by Mr. r Aig eae ‘harter of th \ 
ey HON. J. W. WADSWORTH, JR. 
Childs. Hence my of Ne Y ork. lhe 
decision to ally myself with reformers present Legislature has a joint committe 


in this case intelligent reformers. I have working very hard in an endeavor to draft 
no hesitation in subscribing without reser- a perfected and simplified charter. I may 
vation to the general principles laid down say that the members of this committee 
in that little pamphlet and the principles freely confess that theirs is an enormous 
uttered here tonight by the gentlemen who task, even though they have at their dis 
have addressed you. posal tl 





the exhaustive data eoll ected by the 


Having, I may say, been in intimate con- so-called Ivins Charter Revision Commi 
tact with politics in their most practical sion. It was my privilege but yesterday 


form, and having given some study to the to have a talk with the chairman of the 
various schemes which from time to time legislative joint committee, to listen to some 


— of the ideas which he said were being dis- 
*An address delivered at the initial meeting . 


] 


of the Short Ballot Organization cussed in his committee, and to learn from 
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him some of the things which the committee 
would like to see accomplished. He told 
me, amongst other things, that it was the 
present intention of the committee, in the 
event of its being possible to draft a new 
charter for the City of New York and pre- 
sent it to the present Legislature, to abolish 
the office of coroner as an elective ottice—a 
move in the right direction; and | took it 
ipon myslif to urge, with what effect I do 
not know, that the president of the Board 
of Aldermen be also abolished as an elective 
otticer. I have never understood the neces- 
sity for electing such an officer at large, 
and furthermore I believe that no legislative 
body, such as the Board of Aldermen, will 
be attractive to men of high standing un- 
less we give that legislative body respon- 
sibility, unless we dignify it and make it 
worth while for men of ability and in- 
tegrity to seek seats in it; and it strikes 
me that one of the very first things -rhich 
should be conceded as a right to a legisla- 
tive body such as the Board of Aldermen, is 
the election of its own presiding officer. 


Improving the Country Schools 


There is another matter about to be pre- 
sented to the Legislature which may be of 
interest to you in this present discussion. 
This morning at my office in the Capitol at 
Albany I was called upon by a committee, 
consisting of representatives of the State 
Grange, the state-wide organization of 
school commissioners, and a responsible of- 
ficer from the State Department of Educa- 
tion. They have a legislative proposal up 
their sleeves. For years in the rural dis- 
tricts of the state, which perhaps you are 
not so familiar with as I am, rural district 
schools have been losing ground, largely be- 
cause there has not been an efficient system 
of supervision exercised over them. It is 
contended that one of the principal reasons 
for this regrettable state of affairs is that 
the school commissioners, who average 
about two to a county and whose duty it is 
to supervise the district schools, are elective 
officers; and that inevitably and despite the 
earnest efforts on the part of many a county 
political leader, political considerations 
have considerable weight in the nomination 
and election of these men. The proposal 
which I heard this morning is that the of- 
fice of school commissioner shall be made 
an appointive office—appointed by what 
might be termed a board of education select- 
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ed in an appropriate number of countr 
towns. This suggestion proceeds along th 
line now being urged by the short ballot 
organization, and I think that by reason « 
it we have cause for encouragement. 

I take it that the greatest efforts of thi 
organization should be extended toward 
educating the people to a proper considera 
tion of the constitution of the State 
New York, which is to be revised by 
constitutional convention in the year 1916 
Most of the things for which we stand as 
short ballot advocates will have to be ac 
complished in that constitutional conven 
tion; and what a vista is opened up when we 
understand the possibilities of that occa- 
sion! There and then will be afforded the 
opportunity to bring about not only the sim 
plification of the ballot as such, not only the 
confining of political organizations to their 
legitimate field, but also, what is far more 
important, the simplification and hence the 
increased efficiency of our entire state gov- 
ernment, including the probability of re- 
ducing the number of laws annually placed 
upon the statute books of the state. 


Biennial Sessions of the Legislature 


I have a self-imposed duty as Speaker of 
the Assembly, a duty which I have tried to 
perform for five years; and that is the read- 
ing of at least a digest of the contents of 
every bill introduced in both houses of the 
legislature. They average about 3,000 a 
year; thank Heaven only about 700 get 
through! If I were a real boss I would cut 
even that number in two. In my judgment 
the best way to stop the flood of legislation 
and to relieve the public from the inevitable 
annoyance and confusion of ideas which re- 
sults from over-legislating is to reduce the 
number of legislative sessions—in a word, 
to hold biennial sessions of the legislature. 
New York is one of three or four states of 
the Union which still has annual sessions. 
Such great states as Pennsylvania, Ilinois 
and Ohio seem to get along very handily 
with biennial sessions. It is my idea after 
sitting in the legislature for some time, and 
I may say in the thick of it, that we would 
have better legislation and better govern- 
ment if the legislature did not meet so often. 
It is only by amending the constitution that 
you can obtain biennial sessions, and in 
obtaining biennial sessions you must in- 
crease the term of the Assemblymen to two 
years; and when you double the length of 
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his term you accomplish not only the desired 

biennial session but you also simplify the 

election ballot by relieving the people of the 

Member of Assembly 

You kill two birds with on¢ 
admit that this 

calls for a somewhat ambitious programme; 


burden of electing a 


every year. 


stone. I will propos tion 


because in order to maintain the present re- 
lation between the Senate and Assembly; 


and the relation between the 


lature establishing 
biennial sessions of the legislature we must 
increase the terms of the State Senators to 
four years, and the term of the Governor 
of the State to four years. I sincere] 

that a benefit would accrue 
could such a readjustment be brought about. 


and the executive in 


rely be- 


lieve great 


Needed Coordination of Departments 


The doctrine of simplicity is the import 
ant thing in this discussion. We should not 
stop with the attempt to simplify our elec- 
tions and reduce the number of elective of- 
ficers; we should not propose merely the 
making of the offices of State Engineer, and 
State Treasurer, and Attorney-General and 
Secretary-of-State appointive; but our ef- 
forts should go beyond this and be directed 
toward the simplification and concentration 
of the various departments which administer 
the laws of the State of New York. We 
have been passing through a very curious 
phase of governmental development or evo- 
lution in this state in recent years; perhaps 
your attention has already been called to 
it. From time to time various projects have 
been brought to the attention of the legisla- 
ture—nearly every one of them in 
worthy of serious consideration; and on 
many occasions in which the legislature has 
been asked to pass a bill under the provi- 
sions of which the government of the State 


of New York was to assume a new func- 
] 


itself 


tion or to enlarge its activities in 
field, that 
with a demand that a commission be creat- 
ed to perform these additional duties. No 
thought apparently has been given to the 
proposition of and 
atizing the work of our administrative de- 
partments; and the result has that 
from year to year, actuated by entirely 
worthy motives, we have created commission 
after commission, board after board, and de- 
partment after department with little or no 
coordination between them. If my memory 
there forty 


an old 
request has been accompanied 


concentrating system- 


been 


is correct about state de 


are 
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an argument of Preside W ils 
re ed Vards the ethciency g 
s certainly applicable St 


tion of the government of the State f 
New York. If this idea of simplicity to 


wards which we are directing our efforts 


anen up seriously and carried S - 
iusion it will resuit entrat 
governmeé nto lew 1 hence 


departments. Today the 
en of the state cannot help but be 
attempts to find out just 
department has jurisd 
natter which he has in mind 


mT ‘tant wi “oO } reenon- 
mportant, where ne re on 


Bosses in a New Light 


I have been delighted at one thing here 
tonight and that is that so far nobody has 
lambasted the bosses. Our complicated sys- 
tem of government, which has been so 
depicted by President Wilson, makes the 
existence and perpetuation of so-called po- 
litical machines absolutely necessary. 
to add a little something to his ob- 
Along with political leadership 
the duty which the 


mit me 
servations. 

ae ee ; 
political leader 1s 


compelled to assume of dealing in } 
a political leader 
from it if he wants to; he 
spend probably at least three 


patron- 
age. There is not 
can get away 
must 
of his time and his energy 
tion of a great number of little picayune 
things. | have had 
time to time of talking to many of the lead 
both the great parties, and I have 

hesitation in 
though it 
observation has been that nine out of ten 

the political leaders in this state would be 
delighted to get rid of 
and I further believe that the political lea 
ers of good character and ability (and ther 


are very many of them) if given the slight 


1 ° 
the opportunity tror 


ers in 
making this statement, eve 


may astonish some of you: my 


iragement, if relieved from nde- 
and blind abuse, will join in thi 


1 
movement 


est ence 
} 

served 

which 


you are starting here t 
: 
h 


night. Every one of them that thinks at 
and take my word for it most of them are 
students) realizes that under present cor 
litions he is confronted by circumstances 
over which he has practically n ntrol, 
and which compel him to sacrifice a lot of 
his time and a considerable share of his self- 
respect to the consideration of many matters 
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he least, are undignified. The public career. With very few exceptions 
politician is the man who knows | there is little dignity attendant upon a pub- 





it this problem than any one els¢ lic caree! this country today. 
and he is the man whose advice and codpera Let u t imagine that this proposal con 
tion should be most valuable Permit m ter ting a reduction in the number of 
to venture the ertion that ree pI elect officers will progress unopposed 
portion of the a 1 polit MI persons, some laboring under a mis- 
would gladly me al I ment o1 conception of what this movement means 
create! pes t ttain, and some from purely 
ersonal motives, will declaim 


am a sincere believer pet n the de y against depriving the people of the 
sirabilitv of increasing tl lignity and re geht to elect all their officials; but I believ: 


real tion: and { that as result of prosecuting an intelli- 


derate campaign throughout 


movement which here has its inception v t al is municipalities of the state and 


tend t t something which up t expounding this doctrine thoroughly, by th« 
1 in this « ntry to al time the year 1916 comes around the 
ppre extent—that i the nferrit titutional convention will be willing 


For the Honor and Glory of Ohio 


Let us not injure in any way any tree ear, school house or other publie build 


cut or mark in any way, fences, 
les, sidewalks or buildings of any kind. 
is always keep our back yards as clean 
Let us not throw or swe: to the streets, and beautiful as we keep our front lawns. 
t times respect the property of 
as we would our own. 

Thus shall be become good and useful 
fens, making our state beautiful and 


Let us not spit upon the sidewalks, street worthy of our love and devotion—From a 
crossings or upon the floor of any street ird designed to be hung in public schools. 


























Town and Village 


Edited by Edward T. Hartman 


Secretary Massachusetts Civic League 


Carmel-by-the-Sea in Action 
The little breeze that 
provement wave in Carmel-by-the-Sea, Ca 


ani nh the 


started the im 


person OI an easterner attracted 


{ e great natural bea ity ol the place, 
issatisfied to see so many detracting 
elements 1n the shape of waste paper on the 
t s and similar loose ends in muni 
ekeeping. So the Carmel Civic Leagu 
s formed, 1 the upward motion 
enced. The people responded generously 
Small barrels, painted a dark green 


he word ‘Rubbish’ in white letters. were 





ed at various corners he attent 

the people was called to the fact that 
could use these barrels instead of t] 
gI d for their papers and rubbish. “Next 
street signs were put up, and a waté g 
trough of artist design was erect 
I i S eet oO! | SCs vith 1 Sm el I 

one end for dogs 

The Civie League is now tackling a large 
problem. Carmel has sandy streets. Che 
nvolve heavy pulling for horses and ar 


The 
streets may be mad 
“We propose t 
<4 method, 
object lesson 


dusty in dry weather. League is gt 
ing to show how these 
and hard by oiling. 


a few blocks in the most 


firm 
approve 
inder expert advice, as an 
holders, 


per foot 


the property showing them the 


cost yt; and we hope in tim 
have all the streets in 


A 
d 


exact 
fine condition 
garden competition has been started, 
and already enough interest has been mani 
fested to promise success, though awards are 
not to be made until May, when t 
is over 
at their best. 
paintings by local artists, plants, seeds 
garden magazines. 

The dues are only a dollar a year, and 
there are only about seventy members, yet 
has had to be 
methods. [he townspeople have given gen- 
erously of labor, the best commodity in 
small places. 

The correspondent who has supplied the 
facts for this statement optimistically adds: 


and California gardens are 


season 
The prizes will consist of 
and 


no money raised by special 


| } 
ma piace n 1s @asity 
ed n I es littie ¢ t 
} 
‘ Y o'et } 
‘ ‘ 1e! Oo ( i 
] LT 

if re ti l 
- ‘ec | 
vy the le | 3 


é 


wwe 


Andover’s Improvement Society 





er he - 
I 1 
| m [ ( , and 
re | Hal 
( Hi; nd Keng d 
lines ¢ t rs re 
j ! ( to 
} 1+ 
eresting the childr 3 ce | 
ents Io! h 100 belt te I 
grand total 94.689 belts ect j 
n this one boy retu 3 
1101. The effect on t ves 
noticeable 
The school garden work was continued 
as usual, but the seeds were secured from 


the Home Gardening 


r n. instead of their being put up 
at home; 4,675 packages were sold. Along 
this Hine Wes cupeniitebdon’s of uchesls-tn 


Andover 

“There is no district school in any 
which could not improve its grounds by 
transplanting shrubs from its own neighbor- 
shrubs which being acclimated would 


says: 


town 


hood 
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Orive ind would t nothing 
lhe greatest need tor S¢ ) 
ration, cou] a W the greates 
y, is In the iral distri I cant 
raise Lhe mey to Duy t shrubs l hea 
r r teache! ) dear tear 
( » ft y snrubd Upe our ey 
r ‘ Sul ic 
fo ] oO M f 
RO i tel | . re al iva 
I ) peautl vi I I 
( ‘ the cc on bitter-swee < 
cucu or woodbin 
1 hie And pociety cia Ss not to gr 
ré I I sD to have a worker 
ea I M | s 1s sociation’s 
great nd the actua mber is not 
_ ne ST Vorr il , 


Fun for the Children 


M r. Addison 


park superintendent in 


Bain, the fertile minded 
Marion, Ohio, has 
annual romp-day for the chil- 


dren. The last 


devised an 
occasion 
be long remembered by them—they will 1 
better ons 


of their minds. Fifteen hundred boys and 


forget it till a 


ring race, 
while running 
contest, placing the tail on a 


dropping rings on stakes 
the donkey 


pict ir ot a don ey while bDilin lfolded: juve 


nile oratorical contest, won by a little col- 
ored girl who “was immense”; the botanical 
search, ti ng specimens I snake root, a 
rare herb; singing contest; pole climbing 
contes rett babies ( and others 
There was to have been a erying baby co1 

test, t vas at the last moment de red 
off beca Mr. Bair f< 1 1 the papies 
laughing \ merry-go-round and a sanda- 


} 


pit, in which had been deposited one hur 


dred Lincoln pennies, added to the excite- 
ment. To one side was a “for babes in the 
woods” tent, where sleeping youngsters 
were made comfortable. 


Mr. Bain 


of two loves, 


seems to be between the fires 
for the flowers and shrubs of 


his parks and the children. He is given 
4 : . 


ittle financial support in his work in 
the parks, but the children seem to be sup- 
plied in fair numbers. For his ingenuity 
in using the material at hand he deserves 


the appreciation of his fellow citizens. All 
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an annual, even a 
p- lay for the children. 


ofit by 


ove 
The Village Ebb and Flow 


The story of the wise Chinaman as t 


is country has been asleep for so many 


ndreds of years has in it a significant 
ggestion for American villages as well as 

rger places. Asked as to the reason 

iis long sleep the Chinaman replied: 
time when China led the 
orld in all matters of progress. We had 
liscovered printing centuries before Gutten 


‘re was a 


re’s time. We were using the compass 
hen Europe was struggling through the 
e ages. But there came a time whe 
element that opposed progress controlled 


mpire Improvements were opposed. 
I I 
We built a great wall about our old habits 


and customs, as we had built a great wall 


protect ourselves from marauders. 


t Then 
we went to sleep. That’s all.” 

Denver Municipal Facts recounts this 
story and adds:—‘“In a way this exemplifies 


at will happen to the American city that 
poses progress in matters of civic better- 


nent. What we 


refuse to do today, those 


who come after us will refuse to do to 
morro The power of precedent is incal 
culable It blinds the eyes to the needful 


w. It shackles the progressive spirit and 
throttles initiative.” 
That the backward town is surrounded as 


by a wall every one knows who has attempt 


ed to bre through the armor of con- 
servatism and do things. In New Eng- 
land the stock ery is: “We have always 
lone it this way.” In the South purer 


sleep prevails. In the West perhaps in- 

ference. And inactivity grows stronger 
There is another peculiarity about towns 
imilar to the peculiarities of China. 
Growth and improvement are often followed 
The 
ts oars, its laurels are som- 
slumbers. 


inese wall of self-satisfaction. 
town rests on 


norific and it Soon it comes to 


live in the past and nothing short of an 
overwhelming calamity will arouse it to 
action. 

Che the town where progress 
is based on safe and sure foundations. 
What is done is well done. This leaves 
no handhold for the reactionary, and up- 
ward, steadily upward is the trend. The 


reverse is 


great point is to leave no chance for the 
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uitra-conservatist to say a mistake has been 
Be a conservalist, a progressive c 


Move, but 


public opinion 


made. u- 


servatist. move sanely. Carry 


lully abreast of What 1s done. 


by this method alone may progress be mad 


perpetual and the nightmare of decadence: 
background, No 


in the 


id still, and the direction in which 


travel will depend in the main on 


hat has gone beiore 18 sane yet progressive. 


repeated statement that “our 
is at present dormant” 
that 


made. And it is not a 


il 


3 conciusive evidence some mistake 
as been hopetul 


l cati that a thing as dead as it 1s 
possibie ior it to be 18 Called dormant. 
Communities move lorward or backward. 


Mere dormancy is impossible. 


When p! 
sets 1h. It Si 


ess stops 


decadence 
be Calied decadence and treated as such. 
ove 
A Growing Interest in Art 
Mrs. E. R. 


P 

Micha IX, Chalrman l the 
art department of the North Carolina Fed 
eration ol Women’s Ulubs, has laid out an 


ieme Of work tor the clubs 


1s interesting because ot its 
lirectness, and it shows a most interes 


72 


drift of club work. The recommendations of 
general interest are: 


h club, whether art or literary, 


levote east one meeting to the study of 
el ae ra n or “art as applied to 

the nome 
2. That each club provide copies of fa- 
l Ss pict es Tor publi schools, both in 
ns and in rural districts. (The cheaper 
( luc s mounted on card board are 
3. The encouragement of artistic hand 
made articles, with an exhibition of such 


Thousands of 


are 
tside for things wl 


izs which could be made in 


dollars spent 


ir own state. 

4. That exhibitions of original paintings 
or copies of famous pictures be given by 
clubs of each town. 

5. That club women see that drawing is 
introduced in as many public schools as 
possible. 

6. That the club women work for a State 
Art Commission, “whose object is to de 
velop latent talent, to stimulate interest ir 


the fine arts, and to foster the introduction 
of art in the manufactures.” North Car 
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a eeUus su A COMMMIsSION, and now 158 
I l tO aWakeNn pubdilc sentiment. 
Lhat the clubs work for 


municipal art 
Inn ss10nS in the various towns, whose 
hecessary betlore an) 


£3, iLues ¢ Can be erected or 
1 I Upportun) selt 
r S te r I é 
art 
$ g Art 
ctures and com ssions 
~ Ss Suggweste fey nm ~ 1 
S ~~ 


ness 


we 
Women’s Work in Portage 


MI i Gale of Portage, Wis., te 





lls 
g story at the mie 

pM ClVi I Miss ra 
as ¢ Ul right speak generally l 

Ss, and St ( ed that 
s rther blend her eral nda clvl 
ents. | s Miss Gale who ired to 
7 lerat Oo men’s clubs, and 
le el rge that \ should 
3 al rove € ( il | iOng 
0 g é ( tow é 


i S cts wor 1 2 
Shi 
Ne) | n Sé yy move 
tions, 18 il No 
t € W I 1t I p 3 
B Set Ss ing Siy easy to \ 
er n iz 1t out If ne 1O¢€ iCal 
the movement amounts to a € lation, 
1 a revelation that does tL be me 
ing | a id d 
P 9 is had a bad day er 
the sewerage question In 1900 ¢ 
ans n } 
14 é ewace a 
9 S2Qn om 





\ + S¢ ) re >) ng 
, Miss G =: that . she 
her ‘ sha , Vl: e . 
have had something t h it; at any 
t, , First the ected - 
to at ly rea An ’ r t rl \ 
1 17 
t ] e nrohler 
| re ] a t f the en 








Community 
KR ( 
Hampd 


tou 

] I 
} 
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g and é ence, the [he t securing spontaneous 

: e g ~ ity 18 the great community 

ra Nothing but overwhelmng calam 

‘ | g ‘ ‘ minently threatened or ac 

nd ft curred, has thus far succeeded 

And en the stress of the moment has 

people allow selfishness, preju- 

herd ‘ nds of narrowness to wedge them 

1 be Eve spurt of activity is splendid, 

tever produces it, and it is complete 

i { splendid perpetual acti ity 
Ass ed ld | 

I I Hairs : A here is plenty of room for doubt as 

ip ai ers i desirability of a new organization 

t n vA ed vo -_ ‘ pres conditions. Most towns are 

orders for $0U th of How erorganized. Each new effort develops 

a 2 seat aed = ‘ nes ol cleavage because almost il 

A UU Bes | vs it a segmentary movement. All the 

ed t af ind ea e are not in it. And this is why the 

as M thi vet do it. The church is 

ere 2 S made segmentary Chere is no justifiable reason 

ling Y« ; ng so, but it is. The more a town 


he more its people are di- 


: le This is becoming a serious ques 


os [ake places like Boston and Mon 

2 : : A “3 gr si tre tor example. In both places 

ee S efforts are being made by the best 

; . ' =e ns parties and all creeds for 

, And in both places the dom 

: ie race the dominant church is pr 
Forces . : 1 . 

: om He I e ft ice the q esti hn as to 

- . er, the community or race 

relig ¢ In other words, should one 

yal to the best interests of all his 

{ those of his own race 


1 what is to be the an- 


in Boston, adherence to race 
“Wi 
, ‘ religion puts in power a man Known 
1 — ' 1, st entirely tor the evil he has done to 


fellow citizens, including those of 
religion 
: ‘ the 
, ee ae munity that does for itself, for all hu- 
the best that it 
way. We 


hang veplineieangee yee rn not only nonpartizanship, but 


own race and religion? Can 
led on such principles? Let 


can, 
have to 


non- 


ar a ¢ aia sectarianis! nd the brotherhood of man, 
. hurches h is nonracial. Then the organization 

roblem will disappear and the church and 

r int ’ he ra the religious church and_ the 





race, will have made good. 























Gleanings 


An Alpine Garden Suburb 


Rorschach; beautifully situs 





Constance with the Alps at its ich 
fronts a building problem of much seri 
ness. For some time past the harbor has 
been too small for its growing commerce, 
and it has been necessary to construct a 
new one a little to the east of the city 
The same conditions exist 


ad terminals; 


TWO TERRACES OF 


pedient to move the railroad station int 
the same neighborhood. This will naturally 
draw after it a portion of the inhabitants, 
and involve the necessity for new dwellings 
upon the spot where they settle. Anticipat- 
ing this, the city council took steps to se- 
cure a plan for creating a suburb to meet 
the demand that would arise. 

Dr. Hautle, the owner of a large tract of 
land, suggested utilizing it as a garden 
suburb. Owing to its precipitous character 
unusual problems presented themselves, and 
it was only after calling in the assistance of 
Architect Gewin of Darmstadt that a satis- 


THE GARDEN 
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SUBURB OF RORSCHACH 


to the north which crosses the railroad 
tracks in the form of a high three-arch via 
duct, ending in a broad terrace and stair- 
way for pedestrians and a wide driveway for 
vehicles, with a keeper’s lodg ered 


} 


entrance in old Swiss style 

Owing to the great difference in level 
the different parts of the tract it 
divided into seven terraces. The 
its beginning at the northern 
loop called the Conve nt Road in 
plaza ornamented with stone benches com 
manding views of the lake, and planted with 
chestnut trees and copper-beeches. In 


part of the 


a beautiful 


the 
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ter a ndsome fount 1 is to be erected ners of land acting in cooperation with 
lt [here the cal a ithority. The consent of the 





gether t fiftv. which. accord Local Government Board must be obtained, 
one, two al they must be satisfied that there is a 

| this way ne pi 1 jacie Case ior making the scheme, in 
ground he used to t t advantage, rder to make purely local schemes conform 
tect will be e to give the t ty or national requirements, and to 

iildings will btain that central architectural and expert 

be rranged that « group shows a_ supervision which the small authorities will 
rtniy nad lualit t t no build t nab I employ, but which the Local 


will be hidden bv another Although n« Government board can doubtless command. 


two buildings are alike a certain uniformity Provision is made in the act for authori- 
bserved in order ties to receive one-half of any increased 
rmonious and well rounded-out alue which a scheme may be estimated to 

heme tenement type is give to the land affected. 
Each | g will have it For a time it is believed that town plan 
streets w ning will chiefly concern itself with suburbs 
es al There w | outlying districts surrounding existing 


ered r bleaching, so situated, |] e act provides for securing proper san 
ever, that they cannot be n either fr tary conditions, and also for securing amen 

re irge t and convenience. The latter terms re 
pla te to the preservation of trees and natura 


[hic t interest the | features; the limitation of the number of 


angement t streets, made houses to the acre; the appropriation of cer 


attractive y the gardens abut tain portions for open spaces, parks, pleas 
t ! g listance of the ire or recreation grounds; the considera 


ngs from the sid ind by walks tion of roads and streets not only from the 
by r-arching trees, such as make point of view of the sites immediatel) 
R t} rolean and Swiss vil served by them. but also from that of 








or easing Mention ought to be’ their ultimate destination, the future needs 

. treatment of the little old cor traffic and the general public conven 

‘ W 1 wil renovated f so ni to questions ot water 
l e st ‘ é vit] \ nd drait 

steeple nd bel s the tran It is be ed that town planning which 

. be built in a styl ahead twenty or fifty or more years 

f sly to th e schen tains great possibilities of economy as 


‘hemes of reconstructiot1 
when the public need for an 
English Town Planning Legislation rovement becomes desperate ; and that 

The M 11 Journal for December 24 this possibility, coupled with their share in 
and 31 contains a paper by Thomas Ad the increased value of the property, will 
on the practical application of the t prove a sufficient incentive to the local 
planning provisions of the new Housing nicipal authorities 


, Ap-mgaie ot 


beneficia cooperat I I rei 
ca Rieieenetll, | eeiiinnaiit ’ } Lam The Leprosy of Cities 
duce an improved _tasté n | ling «ke Art P ic contains an article by M. 


sign and proper sens¢ roportion ar Gerard Harry in which he likens the great 
ng | ( ertising signs, which with their hideous 
Phe cludes nd irs lotches of color disfigure the fronts and 


nt, or ppear lv to | sides, the baleonies and even the roofs of 


sed. or vher publie buildings, and thrust themselves in 
the | lings | or al to the midst of the most harmonious natural 
tered rchitectural surroundings, to the ter- 


The initiative rests eithe th the loca rible scourge of leprosy, regarded of old 
authority, or mor mmon] with the with superstitious awe, and now making its 
































THE 


And 
this leprosy of stone, or iron and wood is 
not accidental; it is a plague voluntarily 
and systematically organized. 

To check its ravages it has been suggested 


victims outcasts for the common good. 


that a tax, designated to be more or less pro 
hibitive, be imposed upon all signs. 

“Well intentioned as this proposed law un- 
doubtedly is, it seems to us more and more 
inadequate to its purpose. The deputies who 
present it are actuated by a high esthetic 
purpose. They dream of ridding our cities 
of an unnatural and degrading blemish. The 
adhesion of the Government and of a ma 
jority in Parliament springs from a motive 
as far from that as pole from pole. They 
will be inspired by the sole desire to in 
crease the revenues; in other words, their 
interest would be to foster the leprosy, to 
maintain it in the interest of the treasury 
rather than destroy it in the interest of 
beauty, which is in fact the higher interest 


The late: 
awaken to the absurdity and incongruity ot 


government must sooner or 
legalizing by taxation municipal disfigur 
ment; they 
stuitily themselves by 


ut perceive how the: 


encouraging tomo! 


cannot | 


row, lor the sake oI money, the most odious 
ly unesthetic propaganda possible, after hay 
for il 


en more money yesterday 


ng spent e\ 


stilling and disseminating good taste. The: 
must realize that the more beautiful any 

. } } 124 ° ‘ 
particular locality is made the more its 


is enhanced, and that the effect upon 
annual revenue is important and lasting. 

Lhe 
order, a 
more it attracts strangers, to the profit ot 
the whole community; the more vulgarities, 
blemishes, inharmonious features it has, the 
more it drives them away. In other words. 
the treasury would lose indirectly ten or a 
hundred times what it would immediately 
and directly gain from the taxation of this 
municipal leprosy. 

Further, the tax, instead of curing the 
evil, will have a tendency to intensify it, 
for the will simply resort t 
more and more striking and fantastic de- 
attract attention and 
for the additional expense of 


distinction, 
refined and pleasing aspect, th 


more a city 


pe ysasesses 


advertiser 


reimburse 
the 


signs to 


himself 


We shall doubtless invoke the new French 
law, which confers upon the departmental 
commission of picturesque sites and monu 
ments the power to intervene and prevent 
the destruction of landseapes and edifices by 

Although not 
this 


this commercial vandalism. 


yet sufficiently drastic, legislation 
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would be useful in many cases, and at 
the flood ot 


restrain 


advertising within cer 
tain limits. 


In a number of countries formidable and 
threatening leagues are springing up, whose 
adherents agree to withdraw their patror 
age from all merchants who, in order 

ct t, invade and deface the public cd 
mal with huge and hideous signs One 

f the promotors of this boycotting cam 
paign recently thus explained it: 

‘This orgy of bill-posting trespasses 
even upon individual selfrespect It really 
amounts to an attempt to exert improper 


We compl 


erchants who hustle us, 


pressure our wills 


the m 


upol 
ipon 


drag us, abuse 
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us until we are 
the 
when we 


compelled to take 


road to their 
shall have convinced 


The day 


that 


stores. 


these exasperating efforts to force our hand 
are bound to produce a result diametrically 
opposite to that intended, and that the 
louder an advertising sign proclaims the 
praises of its wares the more it puts the 


buyer to flight, on that day will the frightful 
advertising sign be vanquished.” 
we 
Politics Made Easy 
Richard S. Childs contributes t 
ur lay E €) 1) g Post f¢ r 


count of the short ballot 


the Saf 


January 22 ar 
movement whicl 


th 


sets the matter forth so simply, in the plair 
language of the people, that the reneral 
reader cannot fail to be instructed and im 


pressed. 
Galveston stumbled on the principle just 
after the flood. 


sioners “as an 


“1 1 ' ‘ 
She elected five commis 


emergency measure 


and 


TO get 
] 


quick municipal action,” has ad] 


ere 








es 


eg cle 


it ever since, reelecting year alter year 

same men, at an annual Campaign ex 

ise I only IDV Des Moines has gone 

“ir 

one step tarther and ade the ballot non 
partisan, “because a voter can recognize and 
select the five names for self without the 
help ot part el.” And Colorado 
Spring vhich governed ive m 
n er elect I Yi ear ind \ 
the next, ma thi s als 
: thy he \ 
And ul I ‘ must file 
iffida ‘ g t presel I 
p \ g ! g 
t] ne n sary, | el 
illeg 

Phe simpler ;,” says Mr. 
Childs | re | iore sure 
ly will vhole p t. Simp 
ficat nere re I | the r ile t 
the I I iT I 

we 


Healthful Housing 


Fear of a terrible disease is reforming 


our way of living. So simple are the prin- 
ciples f the welfare against tuberculosis, 
that, like the Sy rian captain of old, we are 


amazed that “some great thing” is not re- 
quired of us. Yet all that the prophets 
of this new and happy life proclaim as 
necessary is embodied in principles of ordi- 
nary cleanliness and of purity of air and 
food. We are learning that to stamp out 
the great white plague we have only to do 
the things that decent and wholesome people 


ought to do anyway. 

The fight. therefore, bears far-reaching 
benefits. In the country it is a matter that 
the individual may manage. City conges- 
tion, however, demands united effort, and 
success is dependent on large generosity and 
sane and scientific planning to overcome 
existing conditions. 

Such a prospective victory is described 
by the editor of The Craftsman in the Feb 
ruary number. The Shively Sanitary Ten- 
ements for tuberculosis families, soon to be 
completed on the upper East Side in New 
York, will accommodate about four hun- 
dred families at reasonable rents, and will 
express the results of years of study of the 
needs of his patients, by Dr. Henry S. 
Shively, and of sanitary house planning on 
the part of the architect, Mr. Henry Atter- 
bury Smith. These four buildings are made 
possible by a gift of one million dollars 
from Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt, Sr. Their 
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most noteworthy features are of great healt} 
value. Outside stairways at the corners of 
a central court give direct entrance to each 
apartment and eliminate dirt and darkness 
Che courts are entered through high arched 
passageways giving constantly. renewed 
fresh air. There are no inside rooms; and 
high windows, balconies, roof gardens and 
n-rooms add to the curative measures 
The value of this article is increased by 
views and diagrams 
owe 
City Government as a Business 
In the Burr McIntosh Monthly for Janu 
iry R. Fulton Cutting, chairman of the 
1 of trustees of the Bureau of Muni- 
cipal Research, characterizes the work of 
that Bureau as that of a body of experts, 
supplying the city government with special 





information for guidance or reform, work- 
ing scientifically, impersonally, dispassion- 
ately, with constructive purpose, with full- 
est publicity, and strictly in the interest 

‘ the public. 

When the first municipal bath was com- 
pleted, in 1901, $52,000 was asked to operate 
it, and $22,000 finally appropriated as the 
result of an offer by the Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor, then 
operating a model bath, to conduct it for 
not over $17,000. The saving to the city 
was due to expert information, and to this 
incident the Bureau largely owed its origin. 

Its first task was the reform of the office 
of the Borough President of Manhattan, 
and incidentally the removal of its incum- 
bent. It next framed a model departmental 
budget, choosing the Department of Health 
for the experiment, segregating and itemiz- 
ing its requirements instead of presenting 
them en bloc, thus enabling the Board of 
Estimate to act intelligently upon the de- 
mands. Its great work for three years has 
been its study of the Finance Department 
and the consequent reorganization of the 
Comptroller’s office by Mr. Metz. 

Projects which the Bureau contemplates 
for further perfecting the City’s business 
methods are the creation of a central pur- 
chasing agency, involving an amendment 
to the charter, and pending this, the stand- 
ardization of specifications for supplies. 
Beyond that it will study the “abuse of 
protected officialism” and the civil service, 
the pay-roll of which is believed to be 
heavily padded. 
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Japanese City Administration 

In the same issue Mr. Toshio Matsumura, 
formerly Vice-Mayor of Osaka, and mem- 
ber of the recent commercial commission 
to America, says that the Japanese have 
little to learn from us in the administration 
of cities on a business basis; there is even 
a deprecating and deferential implication 
that they might teach us a few things: 

“We have no parties. * * ° I 
know of no graft, no dishonesty, no excess 
of taxes for city purpose. There have been 
no municipal scandals.” 

Paternalism and centralization are the 
keynotes in Japanese government. All 
cities have the same administration, an 
assembly of 60 elected by taxpayers over 
25; a mayor appointed by the national 
government out of three nominees chosen 
by the assembly; terms of office of mayor 
and assembly six years; a city council of 
nine members, serving without salary, 


elected. 


What Are Our Police Doing ? 

In the January issue of the World 1J'o 
jay appears the first of a series of articles 
on “The Menace of the Police.” The writ: 2 
Hugh C. Weir, states that 10,000 murders 
are committed in this country every vear; 


of the murderers 98 out of every 100 ese; 


Tbe 
’ kt oe = 
absolutely free. Chicago averages 118 mui 
ders, Paris 15, London 20. In eases of 


homicide Germany secures convictions t 
the extent of 5 per cent, Spain S5, Italy 
77, France 61, England 50, and the United 
States only 1.3. 

Of 786,000 arrests last year, over 350,000 
were for drunkenness. 

Crime costs us $3,500,000 a day; for one 
year as much as the combined value of our 
wheat, coal and wool output; more than the 
national debt, more than our total imports 
of merchandise, twice as much as the out- 
put of our gold and silver mines. And it 
is increasing. 

The Police Year Books are filled with the 
tale of abandoned vehicles, public lamps not 
lighted, licenses for balls, lost children 
found, but are silent as to the amount of 
stolen property reported, the number of 
hold-ups and burglaries, the list of homi- 
cides. 

The jewelers of America, the bankers, the 
hotelkeepers, the railroads, each support 
their own detective organizations. 





‘A certain wealthy Jewish resident of 
New York owes his income to the fees of 
prominent criminals, who pay him to travel 
up and down the country as a ‘fixer’ be 
tween them and the police 

w% 
The Principles of City Planning 

An article by Arnold W. Brunner in 
Harper's Weekly for January 15th answers 
in the negative the question “Must the 
American City Be Ugly?’ It is written 


for the general reader wil is vel 

tle of the principles cit 7) g 
Kmphasis is placed e pert ( 

patibility of beauty and ( t 
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evolve the American city. Much is being 
done now that we are fairly awake. Those 
who are just beginning to be interested in 
first principles will do well to read this 
article. 

w% 
Work for Women’s Clubs 


It is pleasant to learn that the much- 
criticised club-woman can become a blessing 
to the town in which she dwells. Suburban 
Life for January quotes from an address 
by Mrs. C. D. Hirst before the Iowa Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs, wherein she coun- 
sels women interested in improving their 
town first to get the mayor and aldermen 
to codperate, and if they will not to help 
elect others who will. 

A novel experiment which the women’s 
clubs of a number of Iowa cities have en- 
gineered with excellent results is fitting up 
a public rest-room for women and children, 
where possible in the court-house. 

Reforms in municipal housekeeping es- 
pecially appropriate to women’s energies are 
the abatement of the smoke and noise nuis- 
ances; beautifying school yards and inter- 
esting children and teachers in planting and 
earing for them; insisting upon the enforce- 
ment of the weed law, if there is one, and 
securing one if there is not. 

The club-women of Iowa are trying to 
establish not only a uniform Arbor-day and 
Vine-day, but also a “clean-up week,” or 
even day, in all towns and cities through- 
out the State. 

oo] 
The Great Awakening 

low is one to account for the wave of 
interest sweeping the country from Boston 
to Los Angeles; from Winnipeg to Okla- 
homa City, causing the citizen to turn 
anxious and critical eyes upon the town or 
city he ealls his own to see if it is keeping 
pace with its neighbors; enlisting the ac- 
tivities of women’s clubs, real estate ex- 
changes, boards of trade and chambers of 
commerce, churches, societies, improvement 
clubs and juvenile leagues? It is not for- 
eign travel, says Mr. Charles Mulford Rob- 
inson, writing in the January Craftsman. 

“In the present competition of cities, 1 
would estimate that travel at home had done 
more to stir the mass of Americans than had 
travel abroad. As a people we do not like 
to be beaten by anyone, and least of all by 


the fellow or city whose opportunities are 
no better than our own. And travel between 
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towns and cities and states, in our own 
country, has increased marvelously of late.” 

Civic improvement means for each what 
he most wants; business facilities, sanitary 
conditions, playgrounds, free music, art, 
fine roads for driving, exemption from spe- 
cific nuisances, noises, smoke, billboards; 
finally culminating in a great example of 
municipal art, the City Beautiful. 

wwe 
Winter Play for the City Child 

The same author has written a char- 
acteristically charming short article on 
“Winter Play-Grounds” for the Febru- 
ary Art and Progress. 

His plea is that the need of the city 
child for play and exercise does not cease 
when the days of huddling around fires 
begin, and that, far more than in summer, 
the city playground in its white winter 
covering presents the fascinating appeal of 
the real country. 

The big parks with their skating ponds, 
toboggan slides and skeeing fields are a 
dream of delicate silver tracery and soft 
white curves. What joy to feel the winter 
tingle, and to know the merry heart of 
active childhood. Mr. Robinson’s spirit is 
infectious: 

“The Winter playground is just begin- 
ning to be appreciated; but it ought to get 
hold of our affections and enthusiasms very 
quickly. Any one who believes in play- 
grounds in summer should be ready to die 
for his faith in them in Winter.” 

we 
Business Philanthropy and Self Respect 


The citizens of the industrial borough of 
Vandergrift are neither well oiled automata 
nor careful marionettes. They are practi- 
cal workers who have not been robbed of the 
stimulating sense of independence which is 
every man’s right. 

The February Craftsman tells of the 
successful experiment conducted by Mr. 
George G. McMurtry, President of the 
American Sheet Steel Company, at the 
Company’s plant 38 miles east of Pittsburg. 
Under expert planning a town site was pre- 
pared for building. Streets and open 
spaces were laid out, and sewers, gas and 
water pipes, and paving were properly pro- 
vided by the Company. The lots were then 
put on sale without restriction except as to 
the liquor traffic. The Company looked 
after real estate matters and after the sup- 
ply of water, gas and electricity, but no 
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was established to absorb 
workmen by 


“company store” 
the earnings of 
prices. 

After a workman purchases a lot at a 
reasonable market price the building as- 
sociation helps him to build his house ac- 
cording to his individual ideas. The result, 
however, is not incongruous, for the pos- 
sibilities of development have made inspir- 
ing appeal to the landowners, who have 
worked harmoniously to make their town 
both beautiful and interesting. 


oppressive 


The strictly business basis on which the 
company has acted has been liberal as well. 
The result is a self-respecting, self-devel- 
oped borough of 8,000 inhabitants of the 
best working class, who have built churches 
and and a library, who manage 
their own civic affairs under the state laws, 
and among whom strikes are unknown 

oe 
Why a City Inspector Did Not Stick To His Job 


Classing 


schools 


himself as once a member of 
the least objectionable of the three despic- 
able kinds of inspectors, Benjamin Brooks 
presents in the February World’s Work 
“The Confessions of an Inspector of Public 
Works.” In distinction from the fresh col- 
lege graduate, and the old, worked-out en- 
gineer, this third type of inspector is “the 
active who is tem- 
porarily out of a job and seeks the position 
as a ‘pot-boiler.’ ” 

This inspector’s first stumbling-block ap- 
pears to have been his honest attempt to 
follow city specifications exactly and at the 
same time to secure satisfactory results. 
His explanation of the difficulty is that “the 
present-day specification for public work 
is about as lop-sided as a contract with a 
pawnbroker, and about as rigidly inadapt- 
able to its purpose as a pair of cut glass 
suspenders.” 

But what led to his ultimate withdrawal 
from city employment was the civil service 
examination in which, because of his tem- 
porarily crammed head, he led the list of 
sixty contestants. This, it would seem, 
should mean the promotion for which he 
applied; but, as a matter of fact, it meant 
nothing of the kind. Promotion could be 
secured only by another examination for a 
higher position. So within an hour he ac- 


practising engineer, 
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cepted an invitation to become one of the 
engineering staff of a corporation that evi 
dently appreciated its opportunity. This is 


his final comment: 


So it happened that a municipality that 


had hired me on probation and taken six 
months to determine my proper rank, was 
put to the expense and inconvenience of 
finding my successor almost on the very 
first day that it could have felt fully justi- 
fied in trusting me with its affairs.” 


School Conditions in Chicago 


Praise in general and criticism in detail 
characterise the report by Cara Reese on 
“Chicago’s School Buildings”, which is pub 
lished in the February Good Housekeep 
ing. The article is the result of a thorough 
and painstaking inspection of 280 of the 
school buildings of Chicago. The author 
says: 

“I found that Chicago has the interest 


of the school children at heart, that Chicago 
welcomes honest inquiry into conditions, 
that Chicago is sparing no expense in the 
way of new buildings, in permanent im- 
provements, in general repairs, in equipment 
and supplies relating to safety, comfort and 
cleanliness in the schools.” 
Nevertheless facts are given in relation 
to specific buildings which show many dan- 
ger spots. The law requiring one fire escape 
for every fifty pupils is ignored in Chicago, 
the Board of 
tion in the 


1 


is said to be 


Education using its discre- 
matter. The tul 
“a nightmare,” at 


from 


ular escape 
its best full 
interior congestion. and 


i Lis hULi, 
is boys. 


of danger 
rowdies and malici 
the corridors 
obstructed by furniture and apparatus, 


misused by 
In some of the 
are 


and the exits by woven and wire rugs; in 


ready to trip 
and cause a panic of 
frightened children. 

Heaps of debris, building material and 
apparatus times 


the school vards 


nineteen rugs lie 
up hurrying feet 


instance 


one 
struggling, 
during remodelling 

filthy and 
use of woodwork and 
varnish in reconstructed buildings, the dan- 


some of 


unsafe. 


make 


An excessive 


gerous placing of heating apparatus and 
fire escapes are other points to which at- 
tention is called. The definiteness of this 


report makes it possible for those to whom 
these conditions are of ] 
direct their 


preliminaries 


vital importance to 


action without time-wasting 
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pplied in other 


Books for the Citizen 


id to study methods success 
In the 
vears four British destructors have 


s abros 
countries. 


ed that have met the guarantees 


their performance, and proved 


peri>rity over American cremators. 





| st 150 pages contain descriptions 
31 ction plants and analyses of 
: mplished in the utilization 
ferent forms otf waste. Mr. Morse 
e treatment of American separated 
iz for recovery of the commercially 
ib constituents has now become a 
ble and accepted fact in American dis- 
work, one to be hereafter recognized 
sa iilable means for municipal service 
the larger cities.” 
Mr. Morse writes with the authority won 
years study and experience, 
1 s work is valuable to the responsible 
licials who prefer to reap the ripe 
( S others’ experiments rather than 
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Elections 
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under a 
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system 
party 


on the throw of a caucus held with- 
al regulation of any sort were numer- 
d varied. They ranged from brutal 
ind coarse fraud to the most re- 
d subtle cunning, and included every 
that seemed adapted to the all im- 
»bject of securing the desired major 

1 controlling the convention.” 
Vas therefore considered a_ great 
en about 1840 “King Caucus” 
eceeded by the delegate convention 
Until 1880, however, primary 
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The true principle is 


that the people 








prohibit the flagrant abuses and to regulate Should choose all officers concerned with the 
} ~osedur f GR . ‘ear formulation of public policies They need ' 
the procedure of primary clections by legis not choose men engaged in the carrying out 
lation. By the close of 1899, two-thirds Pe tiadiags # 
the States had enacted primary laws of some Py his 1 v1 =] 
sort, and since then there has been such 
 % bY ballot reform, al . re 3 { 
remarkable activity that today, xe } 
; é ent of the politi I be 
‘As a result of the forty years movement ; : 
toward legal regulation of party primaries : uk a 
every state in the Union has now legislated ns 
against the abuses arising under the volun KA 
tary party system of nomination. ” 
1p . Town Planning and Modern Architecture 
Che tendency during the last ten vears ‘ & _ i - 
has been to apply as nearly as possible th The Ham ps Gat Ss t ul 
laws governing regular elections, and t London is an ex e de 
substitute nomination by direct vote for the large ti : : Bere 
indirect nomination system. “About one | rrang é 
third of the States of the Union containing nis attracting ‘ i 3 
{ 
i 
q 














A GROUP OF HOUSES IN HAMPSTEAD WAY 
y 
This sketch clearly shows how scientific planning impr es tl ge \ 
It is obvious how much each individu ouse gair xz 
and architectural effect | eg ping 


about one-half of the population of the 
United States employ the direct primary 
system for practically all elective offices,” 


and it is the “inevitable conclusion” that 


this form of nomination “will continue 
to progress, supplanting the convention 


method, until ultimately it covers the whole 
group of States.” 


Professor Merriam’s conclusions, there 
fore, as to the practical working of the 


system drawn from observation, from the 
press, and from direct interviews and corres- 
pondence with persons having special in- 


formation, are peculiarly timely. It will 
not, he believes, “achieve its full results 
until the number of elective offices is 


materially reduced.” 


rie fly deseribed on pa 


ssue. The story is told more complete 
nd from a different standpoint in this 
most sightly volume, profusely and charm 
ngly illustrated with views Hat tead 
Ileath, and sketches of many of the houses 
ogether with their g d ins. Allur- 
ing glimpses of interiors reveal the English 
vainscoted walls and raftered ceilings, 


while the furnishings and homelike chim- 


ney-piaces impart an air ot fort ind 


com 
serenity. 
American 


builders are the groups of connected houses 


Of special interest to ise- 


Fisher 


Unwin, London 1999. Quarto, 
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carrying out a geometrical design, some of 
which are very artistic and original. In- 
stead of regarding houses as merely places 
to live in and to express individual taste 
or the lack of it, the planners of this suburb 


rid AMERICAN CITY 


make even the private residences harmoni- 
is parts of the landscape. This idea of 

coéperative architecture, while not entirely 

new, has perhaps never before been worked 
it so completely and satisfactorily. 


The Question Box 


[Readers are invited to submit any questions falling within the scope of the maga- 
zine. The editors will endeavor to see that they are answered; but the coéperation of all 
readers is requested, so that as much information as possible may be elicited for the 


benefit of inquirers.] 


QUESTIONS 


6. Elizabeth, N. J. Two streets were 
united under one name, resulting in a du- 
plication of numbers. For years the resi- 
dents, who are greatly inconvenienced, have 
petitioned successive councils for relief 


without result Is there any way of com- 
pelling the council to take action’ 
ove 


7. New York, N. Y.—To what official, if 
any, should application be made in regard 
to suspected adulteration of food in a 
restaurant? 

wt 

8. Atlanta, Ga.—We are about to pre 
pare an ordinance for the regulation of thos¢ 
engaged in bill and bulletin boards for ad- 
vertising purposes in the city limits Will 
state that we have in our city two of these 
advertising concerns that are locating their 
large signs which appear to be detrimental 
and offensive to adjoining property owners 
If you have information as to how these 
matters are controlled in other cities, will 
appreciate it if you will kindly advise me 

we 

9. Walia Walla, Wash.—We are consider 
ing ways and means of work for a civic 
commission to make plans for a “better 
Walla Walla” following the inauguration of 
the commission form of government the 
coming summer, How large a number 
would be effective? Can you suggest litera 
ture that would be practically helpful? We 
need education as to advisability of bond is 
sues, et 

we 

10. Birmingham, Ala.-I am anxious to 
induce our City Council to establish a de 
partment that will compile statistics of 
every kind bearing upon our fiscal, commer 
cial and social conditions. Can you tell me 
of any cities in the United States which con- 
duct such departments? 

wwe 

11. Kingston, N. Y.—In the January num- 
ber of your magazine in the article entitled 
“A Successful Experiment in Civics” I saw 
that in New Haven buttons were given to the 


children who promised to help in civic work. 
Will you kindly tell me where such buttons 
can be obtained? We are trying to profit by 
he ideas given in your magazine and think 


e buttons might be a help to us. 


ANSWERS 
Port Arthur, Tex.—The names of sev- 
kindergartners have been received, 
ch will be sent to interested persons on 
application ot 


6 Elizabeth, N. J.—Whether there is 
ny way of compelling the Council to take 
action depends upon whether the law under 
which the Council acts commands them to 
perform such a duty. If it does contain such 
a command, either expressly or by necessary 
implication, it may be compelled to perform 
its duties by an application (mandamus) in 
the Supreme Court. If there is no such com- 
mand, as is most probable, the only remedy 
is the rather uncertain one of public agita- 
tion before and at the elections. The ques- 
tion does not show whether the city is 
governed by the general law or by a special 
charter ote 
8. Atlanta, Ga.— Write to the secretaries 
of the American Civic Association, Union 
Trust Building, Washington, D. C.; the 
Massachusetts Civic League, 4 Joy Street, 
Boston, Mass.; the Civic League of St. Louis, 
903 Security Building, St. Louis, Mo., for 
their pamphlets on this subject. See also 
The American City, Vol. IL, p. 132, and Vol. 
IT., pp. 14, 46 and 110. 
we 
11. Kingston, N. Y.—The name of the firm 
which made the badges for us in New Haven 
was J. Sutta, 138 Congress Ave., New Haven. 
I would send vou one of the badges were it 
not for the fact that since that article appear- 
ed in the magazine I have had nearly a letter 
a day about something in connection with the 
clean up and have had so many requests for 
badges that my supply is now entirely ex- 
hausted. In a way I am mighty glad of the 
interest which the little article caused. It 
speaks well for clean cities in this country. 
New Haven, Conn. WM. B. BAILEY. 
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Making Progress 


By The Manager 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot, ex-President of Harvard College, in 
vard School of Theology on “The Religion of 
things that: 


his address to the Har 
the Future” predicted, among other 
“The religion of the future will approach the whole subject of evil from 
another side, that of resistance and prevention. * * * When dwellers in a slum suffer 
the familiar evils caused by overcrowding, impure food and cheerless lal 
true believers contend against the sources of such misery by providing publie b: 
playgrounds, wider and cleaner streets, better dwellings and more effective schools 
that is they attack the sources of physical evil.” 


ov 
The theology of the new religion is immaterial, but we can all endorse its method 


It means progress toward better things. It is to this policy that THe American C 


ry 
is dedicated. 
And we are making progress. Not so rapidly as we might wish, because the w 
to be done is of great magnitude. Nevertheless we are surely laying the foundation f{ 
1 movement of lasting and far reaching effect 
% 
There are 918 municipalities in the United States with a population exceeding 
I I 
5,000. We now have subscribers in most of these cities and also in many of the small 
towns and villages. Not at all a bad showing for less than six months effort. But the 
most encouraging sign is the spirit of codperation beginning to manifest itself among 
our readers. Herein lies the power for our success. 
ote 
Working alone THe American City cannot accomplish enough to give the ci\ 
movement that force necessary to work out the plans we may advocate. But with the 
active codperation of our present readers the momentum constantly increases and r 
sults are correspondingly pleasing. 
we 
How can you best codperate? First help us to get Tue American City thoroughly 
introduced in your home city. Our magazine should be read by your mayor, council 


men, city engineer, superintendent of streets, your water board members, and members 
of your board of health, board of education, ete. THe American City should be in 
your public library (about 300 libraries have already subscribed), it should be sub 
scribed for and read by the members of your business and civie organizations. TH 
AMERICAN City is powerless to help improve your home city unless it is read by that 
progressive citizenship to whom you look for civie progress. You can help us to get 
this progressive citizenship as subscribers. To aid you we have made a club subscrip 
tion rate of 75c. per yearly subscription in clubs of five or more. Are you sufficientl; 
interested in the proper development of your own city to codperate with us? Will y 
send us a club? It is a real service you can do your city. 
we 

Again, we ask your coéperation to make THe AMerIcAN City profitable as an ad- 
vertising medium. Advertising is absolutely necessary to the success of any magazine. 
Will you not look through the advertising pages and, if there be articles advertised 
which interest you, tell the advertiser you saw it in THe American City? The greater 
our revenue the better magazine we promise to give—the more we shall be able to do 
for the civic movement. We wish you to feel an interest in our magazine—now— 
while we are getting established. Every courtesy, every little help extended will be 
appreciated and will result to the mutual benefit of all those unselfish pioneers s 
deeply interested and so earnestly working for better conditions in our cities 
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Spalding All-Steel Playground Apparatus 
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Zabriskie Playground, Jersey City, N. J. 
Out‘itted by A. G. Spalding & Bros. 


LADDERS and POLES enn nen 9 ter met 
TEETER LADDERS onstructed Perfectly 

| All of Steel 
rurwiste-tappens ALL STEEL | A Se3, 0. 
Drop Forged Steel Link | Abuse-proof — Weather- 
SWINGS—Ball Bearings \ proof 


PLAY TIME—a handsome booklet of photographs, will 


be sent on request 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Inc. 
Gymnasium Contract Department, CHICOPEE, MASS. 
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Spalding All-Steel Playground Apparatus 
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JOHN DAVEY § 
i Father of Tree Surgery} 


* Pretty’ y Talk About the Trees 
Doesn't Help or Save Them 


i. is easy to talk sympathetically about trees, but talk alone does th 
— They require care and attention—an opportunity to live and grow 
A tree lives a real life; it breathes and has a circulation. It I has digestive 


organs, and they perform their functions just as effectually as those of anima 


P| 








Y 


os Ws 


lhe tree’s processes of reproduction are beautiful and inspiring. And 


} 


i tree lives, it is sul bject to disease and de 


Trees Need Scientific Treatment 
by Experts to Make Them caneve 


Your trees may be sick or wounded, and you may I ’ They fler in s 


ften it is only the expert who knows they are not healthy tt is ilwavs safe to cor 
a et him find out whether your trees are in good condition. If the 
» know it; if they are not, you cannot afford not to know it. T} 


tion they need, the better it will be for the trees and for yé 


Consult the Davey Tree Surgeens and 
Secure yates Information and Advice 


John Davey, Father of Tree Surg has worked t a science for the salvation of the tres 
It took many years to pertect it—years of patient st ind experiment he sci i 
success and has saved the lives of thousands of trees It is nov pe to i 
have the benefit of John Davey’s methods. The Dave ree Ex s are ti 


direction of John Davey, and practice the science he or vated. 


“Our Wounded Friends. the Trees” 


ee ee 








“The Salvation of ward a free 


° , e. 7 “The Tree Doet 
; 0 i I 
Our Trees ng, and \ by sonn Davey 
A little booklet whict John Davey : 
sicenditine a oad tt THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT co. and mo ; mt hes ve 
of the same title, de (Operating the Davey School of Practical Forestry work on the care of trees 
livered by John Davey. 


An invaluable handbook 
for every owner really 
Representatibes in all principal cities in the Mississippi Valley and interested in the preser- 


of tree preservation and Eastward. Send all inquiries to the main office fi r prompt attention vation and care of hi 
is attention-compelling trees. Written in pla 


to the utmost degree 1 anguage for lay re ade r :. 
This booklet free. Price, $2.00 postpaid 
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This lecture isan exposi- 373 Basswood St., KENT, OHIO 


tion of the unique science 


























rHE AMERICAN Ort Y 
BOUND VOLUMES of Ask F or beer You Want 
- ae left of book Contre ; write 
ame i adk ss on ae: below and oes 
THE Tr ga fopTancestout further expen 
AMERICAN CITY O- —THE E ART OF FINANCIERING , i 





The three issues of 1909, con- 
stituting Volume I, have been 
substantially bound in cloth. 
Only 200 copies are available. 


PRICE, $1.00 POSTPAID. 


p— SPECIAL OFFER 





Volume Il, bound - - - - $1.00 
Subscription for 1910, - - 1.00 
$2.00 


Special price, as long as sup- $1 75 


ply lasts, 











THE AMERICAN CITY 
PUBLISHING CO. NEW YORK 








_ FINANCIAL HANDBOOK ’ 
brokers 
—BUSINESS BUILDING 
BY CORRESPONDENCE 
—THE SELLING FORCE and 
| THE SELLING FARCE 


e great majority of lling plans 4 
mar ~THE GREAT LAW OF AVERAGE. 
— r y CERTAINTY. t cesar T 


me -HOW $250 MAY RAE $200,000 


If more t I yne nook is desired, add 10 
ts additional f ac extra book Money 
nded if not pe rfe etly satisfactory Fac 

ok conveys a ME SSAGE Each tells some- 


hing NEW and VALUABLE. 


The Business Development Co. of America 
Founded 1901 119 Nassau Street, New York 























Shade Trees for Streets and Boulevards 





The best, selected, transplanted trees produce the best and quickest results 
Low priced trees are never satisfactory and are always an eyesore 
We grow trees as they should be grown and which give permanent results 


OUR CATALOGUE WILL 


TELL YOU ABOUT IT 





THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS, Inc. 
Growers of Shade Trees and Shrubs 
DRESHER, - MONTGOMERY COUNTY, - PENNSYLVANIA 
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Protection Against FIRE 


For Both Your City and Your Home 







Our engines are indorsed by the United States Government, being 
stalled in Government buildings at Washington. Could there be better 


proof of efficiency, simplicity and economy? <A demonstration brin 


conviction of superiority every time We'll gladly arrange for one 


All Styles for Fire Department Use 
Operated by 
Compressed Air 


Combination Hose and Chemical Engine 
eels—A 










rr | 


- 









Ar , ] 












We also Manufacture a 

Combination Hose Wagon, 
Light Hand Engine, and Two- 
Wheel Hand Engine. 





Also Stationary Chemical Fire Engines 


For Public Buildings, Schools, Theatres, 
Factories, Fine Country Residences, Summer Hotels, 
Country Clubs, Private Yachts, etc. 












A woman or a child can instantly stop the flames’ headway A chemi 
cal solution, containing no injurious ingredient, is delivered full-fo 
on the fire. The peace of mind given by knowledge of full protection 
is worth the cost. Interest your school board—the children’s safety 


demands it. 








7 sion # hort , ; 
¢ { { » 4 


Kanawha Chemical Fire Engine Manf’g Co. 
72 Cortlandt Street, New York 
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Estal ] E. C. BRIDGMAN, ‘86 Warren St, ” Y If Y H d a Fir 
oe | ou Ha e 
Dawley E. P,, ember American I 7 Offi 
’ ae co 
rr: . Gr - Gr n our ice 
| Ranwican Br ROVIDEN( R I 
Albright & Mebus 
CIVIL ENGINEERS 
Curtis, Henry S., Ph.D. 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 
' 7 
. f . 
ing 
Se 
Duluth Engineering Company, The 
613-14-15 Palladio Bidg., Duluth, Minn. 
| What would become of your vital | 
1} books and papers, and your import 
Ki h ff W G 2 | | ness correspondence and ecard r 
irchotter, ss *"? C. E. ords, that have taken years in the col- 
r | lecting, that are absolutely necessary to 
| the condueting of your business? Thi 
|| cannot be insured, cannot be replaced if | 
i destroved, but +“ can be protected 
—___—J ainst fire, theft, dirt, and moisture 
| 
| The Improvement of Towns and Cities The Bible 
f the rovement effort.’ Sixth nting, $1 
i I} lé on, > t 
The ab« ta ard works by Charles Mulford Robinson 
ca e orcered from G. PI na s Sons, New York City 
The Call of the City, Ds uty cesaye by Mr. Robinecn is made entirely of steel and fire-proof | 
I I Elder & ¢ San Fr ac - 
material. Fire tests have brought the 
outer walls to a white-heat but left the | 
Health Is Imperiled By inner oome and contents in perfect con- | 
ditio ills protecte l. | 
Lack of Sewage Facilities ae | 
If your home has inadequate facilities for the The Dick Steel Safe- Cabinet 
disposal of sewage: if you tolerate cesspools or is light as wood and almost as 
open drains, you are giving disease a standing expensive. It has a tremendous capac- 
invitation Don't wait for the outbreak of cal o Le gg iy ee i von ese © ee boas 
rangements are nterchangeable shelves 
sickness to spur you to measures of ind partitions can be independently ad- 
e ° justed to suit every requirement every 
Safe Sanitation business system. The Safe-Cabinet Is. for 
Investigat: o py manele Complete literature telling how your business. Send for booklet and prices, 
sewage can be disposed of perfectly without sew f 
on applic ahon Inadequate or insanitary Hor sha me a THE SAFE-CABINET co. 
mote neither health nor self-respect. Booklet free on request. Sales Department 
ASHLEY HOUSE-SEWAGE DISPOSAL Co. Suite 51 Perin Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 
6510 Normal! Boulevard, - Chicago 
Advertising Sectior When writing to Advertisers please mention THe AMERICAN City 
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Great Achievement | 


BOND PAPER from WHEAT STRAW 











Hundreds thou nds OL acres ¢ I S 
to furnish pul ith which t ke 
present t ‘ { 1 ques 1 | 
b ( et his « 1di1U1 S b 
extreme ettorts to conserve lie ¢ ‘ 
’ responsible in a large measure 
known that some method must be invent 
some other material. \ substitute has been 
can now be made from rve and wheat str , and is equal to anv b 


Opportunity for Investors 


This company owns and controls this proce: \n exp 
centl mace al the mills of a well 
so satisfactor that the leading 


six hundred tons weekly, this order to take effect 





\ company was recently formed, which took over the perpet 
this process, and is now disposing of a block of st ck, t rect 
from bona-fide orders on hand will pay regular and subst 

the company will not stop with one mill. Sul 


and the control will be in the hands of this, the parent mpan \\ 





place in the hands of investors details of this proc { ther witl full st 
ment of its future possibilities. May we forward informati 


Use Coupon for Particulars 





National Pulp Company 
Room 911, 949 Broadway, New York 


' Gentlemen I am interested and wou'd be pleased to receive details of your proposition. 
Name Street 


City- State 
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50 Cents 


Secures the 


44 


Volumes 






From Shakespeare 
to Kipling in S 


The Little Masterpiece Library 


O read all the world’s great literature would require many 
lifetimes. That literature would fill many thousand 
volumes and would cost a fortune. How to get that part, 
which you must know and will enjoy—that is the problem we 
have solved in the LITTLE MASTERPIECE LIBRARY. 
















pu t nt years together the 
; ‘ Hamilton Wright Mabie, Hens 
Dy) | | (1 { VW Tom Masson (I 
i ‘ el i f this supe 
44 Handsome Volumes 10,000 Pages 
Each 4}. x 6 inches. Photogravure Frontispieces 
400 Authors 
American, English, French, German, Russian, Italian, Spanish. 
1200 Separate Selections 
Prose, Poetry, Fiction, Humor, Autobiography. 
| ! RE is asetinw 1 ha at | any book by any author—\|'! 
Bacon, Swift, G : Wordsworth, Tennys Scott, Thi 
D | | \ St t | \ | r 
Maupassant, j , Goet H l Hotfman, Turgenieff, 
Franklin, I I f ‘ “ Hawthor Mark Twain, Hov 
t ft in s more. M 
nN I i t t 
cu i \ 





l LITTLE MASTER 
PIEC] LI] ARY ow \ ru ul 1 
S¢ 5 . \ ~ r} 
with 5 nts ngs a com} set, expr prepa If idon’t like 
it, s 1 at k at our ex « If it is satisfact ' 1 pay for 
small t FREE Zhe Litt Waster piece Scien 
The Little 
Masterpieces ; 
of Science f 
Vwi ‘ s to the 38 volumes of the set you 
hone have 44 ‘volumes, in uniform binding— -and they will m 
sp shox n your rary shelves. Bear this in mind. The o Rantew of Reviews Soper 
Oni tr ‘ . le ents. Send me, express prepaid, one 
| on ¢§ a a argain, f ' Ma L do 
Science volumes ym Don’t wait until to-morrow t I it back wise, 
on. < wT mav micc th Her A send 1 $2 a month for J nt ns ait 
the cou] n, 1 may mi h tter. Send FREE, The Little Masterpieces of Seience, This 
You will be mighty glad of it late: ” aes in all, all in uniform bind A.C 


The Review of Reviews accel New York 
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“During the 





past yea f » 4 . « f ‘ : sins i the as i | 
forty-six It was said that his death was t t t of \ rk, a that th te caus was | 
failure of th I knew I 

alone could acc r t | 
all his experi 1 b I | 
me al tr 1 t kr ; 

in s I: r 





[f You Feel the Strain, 


and most men and women in these days of feverish activity do, buy 
or borrow Dr. Luther H. Gulick’s little boc!., “The Efficient Life.” 

Almost every subscriber of ‘THr AMeErican Crry really needs 
to read, study and inwardly digest this book, because it tells the 
reader how to manage his body to get the best out of life. It is a 
new kind of practical, common-sense book for the new and exacting 
conditions of these days, written by a physician of high ability and 
position, who is known, moreover, to the readers of this paper, for 
his activity in furthering the Playground Movement in American 
Cities. 

CHAPTER SUBJECTS: 


Speed, The Attack on Constipation, 
Efficiency, Fatigue, 

Life That is Worth While, Sleep, 

States of Mind and States of Body, Stimulants and Other Whips, 
The Body Shows Character, The Bath—For Body and Soul, 
Exercise—Its Use and Abuse, Pain—The Danger Signal, 
Meat, Drink, and the Table, Vision, 

The Business of Digestion, Vitality—The Armor of Offense, 
Waste, Growth in Rest. 


Like most publishers we may have issued many books that will not have any 
lasting effect, but this book is of another kind and it will have a great effect. We 
will send it to any reader of THE AMERICAN ClTY to be paid for if found as 
valuable as we claim it to be, or to be returned if our praise of it is not justified. We 
have an ambition to put forth 100,000 copies, and we gladly assume the risk of its 
being helpful and entirely satisfactory. 

1 VoL. 12mo, $1.30 Postpaip 
jain . . USE THIS BLANK . —_—___—__— 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY, 
133 East 16TH Street, New York Cry. 
In accordance with your offer in the current AMERICAN City, send me a copy of 


The Efficient Life, by Luther H. Gulick, M. D. I will send you $1.30 if the book 


is satisfactory, or return it in five days. 


A. ¢ March, °10 
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Practical Business Books 


Just Published! 


DICKSEE’S AUDITING 


AUTHORIZED AMERICAN EDITION 


By Robert H. Montgomery, C. P A. 
REVISED AND ENLARGED! 









TUNE ince mater nitc ite aos Iarng em the tty of aun 
Valuable (aaa r AT AY 
Books 


For Every Corporation 
Official 

CORPORATE 

MANAGEMENT 

ton of the N. Y. Bar 


» 1wecIs 
j Et Cc. P. A. examination questions for various 








_ Many New and Important Forms 


such as m f i t rofit id I Act mats, Ope rat - Ae 
r k j Light, Heat ( ar 










Ps $. 
For the Man Who Wants to Incorporate 
CORPORATE ORGANIZATION 









Every Auditor, Every Accountant, Every Ambitious Book- 





} ‘ f the N.Y. ] n detail the keeper, should have a copy of the new edition of this 
‘ standard work. Asa reference book and practical guide 
it should be in the accounting department of every 
business house which wishes to conduct its accounting 
M in accordance with correct principles and the most 
Bu j is approved methods. 
, Dora cloth, gold stamped, 600 pages. 
For the Corporation Treasurer and Accountant Price $5.00, carriage prepatd. 
CORPORATION FINANCE AND ACCOUNTING 
Ay PO Bh aga ie of sii fener tee eae SIGN AND MAIL THIS TODAY! 
ar c gotiahl t t 6 r for relating to 
_ Ps eee Te siesta THE RONALD PRESS CO. 
For the Man With a New Enterprise to Promote _ 229 Broadway, New York 
FINANCING AN ENTERPRISE Gentlemen: —Please send at once books 
ty Preacie ¢ . , eee ee ‘ ked below, carriage prepaid. for which I 
ing t the Py oa oe tion fin g Vv lt how to prepare for CTCIOSE D... a neeeee 
per chiee. Wil. fh tae ack of pw tty pias “— Dicksee's Auditing. Revised Ed., $5.00 
trict © stra r "i y, by advertising. How to acve e; how to writ pros 


pect . " erwriting rporation, et pp. Buckram Corporate Management, $3 50 
2 vols. Prepaid $4.00, Either vol. separate y$ prepaid 
’ ° ..Corporate Organization. $3 00 


For the Sales Department and Its Manager PELE ONE a 
CONDITIONAL SALES Corporate Finance and Accounting, $4.00 


by F. B. Haring. N onan be withoutthis book. States Financing An Enterprise, 2 vols., $4.00 
Clearly the requirements f a valid tract of in every stat the I . . 

whereby F tis retained in the vendor until payment has bee am ll waseee Conditional Sales, $5.00 

forms of contracts, acknowleigements, et pp. 6x9. 1909. Buchram 0 





Descriptive circular of any of these books on request 
I 7 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY  ##t................. shiniatieinaeubiiatliatiinite 
Rooms 11-18, 229 Broadway, New York 
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THE AMERICAN CITY 


Dont Miss It—Saves You S65 


Special Limited Offer to American City Readers 
of 300 Latest 


_ MODEL & AMERICAN TYPEWRITERS 


is special offer gives you a high-grade Typew ‘ a e lowest price a w hic a stand. 
ard machine has ever been sold, and on eas ‘ T t p toed an Ww bo the work f the 
$100 machines at high spe ed, and is covered wi the ime guarante It i 1 it 
as every essential feature; 1200 imbersome, tro é ind ea I K > ) ther ma- 
nes have been eliminated Its simp ty of nstructiorz the ibser f t t nd nd 1e 
e levers, bars, screws and springs w ike the s : 2 i 
é ialed offer The absence of a these « i ed ] I kes the Ame ar ) s at 
1 pounds It's the only igh grade ma e that l portable The fu la t f 
\ rican superiority 1s the ingie 1 ) i ‘ ‘ f te non-bend 
roke hat can be delivered on the k ip 


1 compactne 


Compare he Essential Feature of the $100 | Machin and the $50 ce as noted below 
The $100 Machine 














l niversal Keyboard 

Print from Ribbon 

I'ype Bar Machines 
Adaptability for 
Rapid W ork 

Various Degrees of 
Complicated 
Mechanism 

High Quality of 
Work 

Carriage Action on 


Se Does the American 
So Is the American 


Speed | mited on 


12 La Part mn 


some, Light; I Light, 
Others Cumber \ I | » Car 
re American Hane oa te 

— ROGw. 8 POT. OFF ; . n 
Portability Impos \ 

sible When Con- l ewe I t Less 

venience is Con W eight 

sidered Or ece Bar, Less 
— row : — ee on plex, Longer 

wo-Color Kibbon 3 v . ere i P ha 

Shift only on fi ¥ oY a .t ‘ . = ; 3 _ Two Color Ribbon Shift 

Some il ting I i- 
A few have Tabula- tor 1 Every 


ted Indicator 


Price, $100 


Ameri 
Special Price, $35 
Each machine has rub- 


ber dust cover, oil type 
brush and full directions 














You have the choice of 
3 styles of type: Large 
for public speakers, me- 


for using Handsome 
dium for business, elite enameled metal case, 
for personal correspond- $2.50 extra: canvas 





ence traveling case, $5 extra. 








’ t | t Amer ur 
American Typewriter Company, 265 Broadway, N. Y. FIVE DAYS FREE TRIAL “ae ) = 
shipped r 5 days’ free trial ae FOB. NY. t it , ff ‘ t the 
sal model y Fave an Sonam iter offered in ‘“The Secale n Sie . ail ¢ . 
City,”’ the regular price of which is $50 I aut e you t ‘ 
do this with the understanding that if I am not satisfied é t f the very f » enaies throus it, 
if e machine is atis tory me, I am y 1 gh 
withi lays to that effe ind hold same sult y ST I ly 
r or deliver it the express age carefull ked a sa 1k t ‘ $ 1 all 
you mi y, lirect or. if I decide to keep it, I pay $ it lumr tl balance you can pay at $ t f ix 
$ 5 ‘pee he : ‘ ay a J po - oan Band special Bary: t 2 r ths Don’t d y, simply fill out and mail the pon 
wit references The € wi ar 3 
Name Specify the style o' f type you wish and if you wish a hard 
Adress 
Town State reamarto Tomer dunk 265 Broadway, N. Y. 
References _ required Incorporated 1893 
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THE AMERIC: 











A Work of Civic Usefulness 
































































T IS impossible to set limitations upon the Upwards of fifty of these Chapter Houses 
he of the great work of Th American have already been erected, are in course of 
Woman's League in promoting and elevating building, or are arranged for, and the number 
the social life of its members by the erec- is constant!y being added to. ‘There are dif- 
tion of beautiful Chapter (Club) Houses. As ferent types of Chapter Houses to fit varying 
the years go by, with an ever increasing number membership and population requirements, and 
of these commodious and artis- special plans ar drawn 
tic buildings erected, occupied ; to conform. with — special 
and enjoyed to the fullest by “Commended to Women Everywhere "” conditions. They range in cost 
the hundreds of thousands of . : ‘ * : f from $1,500.00 to $11,000.00 and 
women constituting the | ere ‘ ey upward, The interiors are 
League’s membership, the in- | }'° < - aAbingh ieee FIRST attractively furnished in Mis 
fluence of tl magnificent Chapter House A sion, with massive, cheery 
business and educational or- Pie ; . morse Fireplaces, and the Furniture, 
ganization is destined to be the ' y, d Rugs, Lighting Fixtures, etc., | 
greatest ind = most _ efficient hen yr Hon are in Arts” and Crafts 
single force in the land for the the designs. 
bringing about of those condi- Ba gecnen isco cn ge The engraving above illus- 
tions of intelligence, culture know trates the Type II Chapter 
and refinement without which oo “pr - oe te House, costing $2,500.00. ‘This 
no permanent uplift in home y League type of Chapter House was 
and community life is possible. ment whieh ee See. ba for the Edwardsville, 
The two prime objects of the we ex 0 derive oe —— Illinois Chapter, and is re- ' 
great League are wider Edu Woman's Ls Our Chapter H ferred to in the letter from 
cational Opportunity and to be the sc f many social the President of that Chapter 
Higher Social life. In pursu School <a a printed herewith. 
ance of the second of the we f=.  . ‘ee Since membership in_ the t 
objects the League builds and ty.—Agnes K. MeKee, President League for life, costs no 
completely furnishes, in any Terry Chapter, Edwardsville, Iinois money, and these cosy build- ‘ 
community where there are ings are provided for local : 
sufficient members (from 15 up), a substantial, Chapters of the League without expense to : 
architecturally beautiful, roomy and artistic them, the way is easily open to any Town ; 
building which is turned over to the local or or City, or Circle or Club of Women, to 3 
ganization for its exclusive use in holding social obtain one of them. ’ 
gatherings, and for club purposes. Full, detailed and convincing information 
The local organization of the League is put will be sent to anyone free upon receipt of 
to no expense whatever for its Chapter House a Post Card request. Address: Tue AMERICAN 
—even a maintenance fund is provided by the Woman's Leacur, 7225 Delmar’ Boulevard, 
central organization. University City, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Municipalities do not forget They 
made up of too many 


Bi 
ever 
they 


TI 


it, once 


after 


1ey won't 


you 


do a 


individual units 


bad job for them 


will 


really 


remember you with a 


Tl 


else. 


Do 
that 


1e next 





contract 


have reason to 
have forgotten you, at least 


forget, but they 
““reverse English 


are 


and 


think 


wil 


will go somewhers 


I> 


When Street Paving Bills 
Cheerfully Paid 





low our lead on Street Paving and 
3 year’s contract ind next year’s 
others in the vears it Tollow 


P 


tar 


block pavements 
















































oneer” Filler Asphalt the ideal 


al for filling the intersti n brick 
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and see how cheerfully all vour 
paving bills will be paid. 














wate) el=\=) of 


Filler 


Asphalt 








n’t judge ‘“Pioneer’’ by common asp 
you have seen used in street paving 
mmor isp t ire icking ement 
ness and waterproofing qualities 


Prick and 
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It 
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It 
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nor 
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It 
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a waterproof 


block pavements are a 


Guaranteed Waterproof 


joint-filler is used 











ilt is guaranteed 


f brick by thoro 


and corners 


ioneer Filler Asph 
f 

prolongs the life 
cting the edges 

is bsolutely 
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swept out 


er 
remains 


", street liquids 
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Summer; 





flush 


nor 


with 


sanitary—unaffected |} 
ind traffic 


pitch, it will 


not melt and run 


it 


cannot be washe 


\ 


will it become brittlk 


the 


surface of the 


it all times and so prevents the wheels o 


ing 
joint 
It 
and 
with 


vehicles 


takes care 0 


there is 
cement 
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the 


expansion of the 


no rumbling sound, as is th 
ete. 


grout, 


PAVING CEMENT 
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ROAD ASPHALT 


pass 


from jolting and rattling over tl 
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THE AMERICAN ASPHALTUM & RUBBER CO. 


234 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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Endorsed by Engineers 





Engineers have writte1 1 indreds of 
































































































PIPE COATING 
WATERPROOFING 














THE AMERICAN CITY 


































Subject — 
Municipal Accounting 


EVERY County, City, Town, Bc-ough—in every State 
needs and requires adequate accounting methods. The officials 
should insist that such methods be provided. The contractual 
liability as expressed in the appropriation is aside and apart 
from the liquidation as expressed by the payments of the 
‘Treasurer. 

The county, city, town or municipal governing body has 
the power to contract obligations within certain legal restric 
tions. It is vitally important that such contracting bodies know 
at all times the exact status of uncontracted balances of appro 
priations, and should also know what indebtedness has been 
liquidated, together with the funds in the hands of the dis- 
bursing officer. 

Do you know this?) Or does vour Treasurer or Collector 
make a report of the cash balance on hand and attempt to dis 
tribute this to the various appropriations? 

Does he realize, and do you realize, that the cash in the 
hands of the Treasurer has no direct bearing on the appro- 
priations? 

We make a specialty of municipal accounting. 

We devise and install satisfactory and uniform methods. 
Send for our representative. 

Or, write us. 





Universal Audit Company 
Singer Building New York 


Arthur Terry, President W. J. Eck, Treasurer 
W. M. Williams, General Manager 
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AN INTRODUCTION 
TO CITY PLANNING 


Democracy’s Challenge 
to the American City 


By BENJAMIN CLARKE MARSH 


A Brief Summary of City Planning in 
America and Foreign Countries. 

Contains nearly 50 Maps, Plans and 
Photographs, Illustrative of City Plan- 
ning Throughout the World and Trans- 
lations of Many Foreign Laws on City 
Planning. 





May be secured from the writer 


Room A. C. 672 
50 Church Street New York 
Price $1.00 Postpaid 





Civic Economy 


plays an important part with 
the progressive city official. 
Economy on municipal construction 
work is assured by publicity among 
responsible bidders producing 
healthy competition. 


ENGINEERING 
NEWS 


through the medium of its proposal 
advertising will give your work the 
desired publicity because it goes to 
more general contractors than any 
contemporary engineering journal. 
@ The oldest in its field with the 
largest circulation. 


218 Broadway New York 














ADD OR SUBTRACT— QUICK 











Exactly 
Fits Your 




















1 BASSETT 1 
ADDER 
Does This Work For You 
Rapidly — Accurately — Handily 
Capacity $999,999.99 


Here's the Adding Machine for you—most 
practical Adder and Subtracter sold at 





anywhere near its price. Lasts indefi- 
nitely. Simple in operation—gives correct 
result every time. Saves its cost in one 


day's saving of time. Money back in- 
stantly if not as represented. After 
one week's use you wouldn't be without 
it for many times its cost. Agents wanted. 


Send $1.00 Today 
J. H. BASSETT & CO. 


Dept. 3 —543 Aldine Square 











ne a CHICAGO, ILL. 
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HENRY I. LEA 


Consulting Gas Engineer 





— 





DESIGN — CONSTRUCTION — MANAGEMENT 


or Gas Plants ro 


CITY SUPPLY — POWER DEVELOPMENT 
— INDUSTRIAL HEATING 





- 





Examinations and Reports 





Rookery Building CHICAGO 
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STANDARD 
Asphalt Road Oil 


Emulsifying Road Oil 
Macadam Asphalt Binder 




















Experiment and Experience have demonstrated that asphalt, or 
oil with an asphaltum base, are the only products successfully applied 
to roads which insure permanency of dust relief and maintain the 
roads in perfect condition. 

In our preparations we offer products that are suitable for either 
road construction or road maintenance. Adapted for all conditions 
of roads and for use in all localities. 

.q iS an asphalt-bearing oil and is intended for use on 

Asphalt Road Oil well-made roads as they are. One application, if prop- 
erly applied, suffices for a season. 

is a lighter asphalt-bearing oil so prepared 


j j 1] that it will emulsify withwater. Itserves as 
Emulsifying Road Oi a dust preventive, requires frequent applica- 
tion, and is used only on side roads where traffic is light—on private grounds or parks. 


is a heavy product, almost solid 


Macadam Asphalt Binder asphaltum, used in constructing 


macadam and all other roads where 
asphaltic material is required. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY, Road Oil Department 


Kansas City, Kan. 26 BROADWAY, N. Y. 115 Adame St., Chicago, Ill. 
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